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UR readers will recall Mr. 

Poe’s recent letter on the 
kingly farm horses of the 
Middle West —how he traveled 
hundreds of miles without see- 
ing a one-horse plow and how 
the beauty of the farm horses 
everywhere impressed him. 
While in Wisconsin he set out 
to get for Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette readers some pic- 
tures of these beautiful plow 


letter about these horses: 































teams at work and from the John Deere Co., Moline, Iil., 
he secured the typical photographs given herewith. In this 
connection we also reprint a paragraph from Mr. Poe’s 


“I had never seen outside the pictures such beautiful 
horses plowing as I saw on the way from Chicago-here yes- 
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The Sort of Horses and Tools That Have Made the West Rich 


terday— big, splendid, beautiful Percherons sweeping along 
almost rhythmically, the rich, mellow soil crumbling sviftly 
behind them in long, deep, straight furrows. Usually the 
horses were two abreast, but very frequently there were 
three or four great, gentle, well-kept fellows that it would 


- be a privilege for anybody to sit behind. I shouldn’t have 


much respect for the farmer boy who wouldn’t be prouder to 
plow a couple of these beautiful animals than to be some- 
body else’s hired man in town or to measure calico at some 
cross-roads store. And when we get more of them down 
South, every grown-up farmer, too, will feel more pride in 
his business. Incidentally, let me say, we must begin-to 
breed more for farm work 
horses instead of coach and 
trotting types.”’ 

When such outfits as those 
shown here are the rule on 
Southern farms—when the in- 
efficient one-horse plow has 
given way to modern imple- 
ments drawn by three or four 
big mares or heavy mules,— 
then the farmers of the South 
willrival in wealth and achiev- 
ment those of the West, but 








this cannot be while the average Southern farmer drives one 
little mule. The mule may remain the great work animal in the 
South; but the mule of the future will be much larger than the 
average mule of the present, and when he goes across the fields 
it will be in company with one or more of his mates. 

Better work stock and more of it is essential if farming 
in the South is ever to pay as it should. 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 








Farm Work for June. 





been such that no farmer should be “in the 

grass.”” It has been a good season to test 
the value of the smoothing harrow and the weeder 
in the cotton and corn fields. The man whose 
crop is now clean will have no trouble in keeping 
it so with the riding cultivator, while if the weath- 
er sets in wet there will be the usual cry from the 
men who depend on one-horse implements to cul- 
tivate their cotton and corn. 

There are now offered gangs of weeder teeth 
that can be attached to any riding two-horse cul- 
tivator, and they seem to me to be the ideal shal- 
low cultivators. The great advantage of rapid 
and shallow cultivation is that the weed seed near 
enough to the surface to germinate are killed and 
no more are brought up to germinate, and the 
field will be clean when laid-by. 

A field of very rich land had on it at my visit 
last fall a crop of nearly 100 bushels of corn per 
acre, and the land was absolutely clean of weeds 
or grass, and in the best possible condition to be 
disked fine for wheat. I would rather have had 
some peas on it, for, as I have said, peas do not in- 
jure the corn crop but help it, and when the corn 
is cut, there is humus-making material in abun- 
dance, or feed to cut. 


S* FAR IN MOST sections the weather has 


& 


Do not let the high price of peas discourage 
you, but reflect that it is probably your fault that 
you have them to buy, and resolve that next 
spring you will have all you need without buying, 
and perhaps some to sell to those who always have 
to buy. No Southern farmer can afford not to 
sow peas in every placé where he can find room 
for them. Nor can he afford not to follow them 
with crimson clover in the fall. 

Determine that hereafter you will always have 
a green winter cover on your land and never let 
a field lie bare and leach its fertility through the 
winter. 

In sowing peas for hay, I believe that it is de- 
sirable to sow the Tall Yellow soy bean mixed with 
the peas. They will help hold up the trailing 
varieties, and will make the crop more easy to 
harvest. 

& 


South of North Carolina the velv-* bean comes 
in wonderfully as a forage crop. .t takes less 
seed than peas or soy beans, and though it may 
not mature seed in eastern North Carolina, I am 
of the opinion that it will pay to grow velvet 
beans in the lower eastern section. I have seen 
them well podded as far north as Selma, N. C., 
and at Magnolia, N. C., I was told that they find 
them superior to peas as a forage crop, and though 
making a great mass of vines, they are not hard 
to cure. 

I have grown them at Raleigh and had them 
make a mass almost waist high. Plant them in 
rows four feet apart. I would suppose that a 
peck, or less, would plant an acre. 


& 


I am continually getting letters asking about 
the cultivation of broom corn, for the high prices 
told about in the papers are having the usual effect 
on those who are always wanting to try crops they 
are not familiar with. My advice is for the 
Southern farmer to farm well with the crops he 
is familiar with. Broom corn is as easy to grow 
as any other of the sorghum family, but after it 
is grown comes the rub. It takes skill and ex- 
perience to handle the crop successfully for mar- 
ket, and buildings and machinery for curing and 
cleaning and baling, and the chances are, that 
the inexperienced man will put a product on the 
market that will give him no profit. The South 
has in the cotton crop a crop that beats broom 
corn, or anything else that the great West grows, 
if Southern farmers will only farm well. There 
is no need for the Southern farmer to hunt for 
new crops, but there is a need for his farming bet- 
ter with the old ones. 


eal 


Keep the corn crop well and rapidly cultivated, 
and do not imagine that stunting or “humiliating” 
it will do any good, even if you then use fer- 
tilizers extravagaatly to try to recuperate it from 
the stunting. The best way to keep corn from 
growing too tall is to breed it down to a more 
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dwarf stature by careful selection of seed. It 
can be done, for I have done it. ; 

I hope that you who read this have all planted 
a seed patch of corn, and that you will eradicate 
every tassel while green from every stalk that 
does not show an ear, and from every stalk of an 
inferior type, so that the pollen wit] be furnished 
only by the plants of the best type. Keepiag up 
this year after year will not fail to give you a 
superior type of seed corn. I know one farmer 
who makes over ninety bushels of corn per acre 
over his whole field and never sells a bushel for 
less than $2.50, for his corn is sought for all over 
the country for seed. And in any section the man 
who carefully selects his seed, whether of corn or 
cotton, can always find a market at a fancy price, 
as there are so many who will not take the time 
and trouble to improve the seed for themselves. 

& 

Try on part of your tobacco crop level, shallow 
cultivation and no hilling. Try a few rows at any 
rate, and I believe that next year you will aban- 
don the hilling process. 

Spraying with Paris green or lead arsenate is 
all right for the early brood of worms, but I had 
rather not use poison on tobacco near maturity, 
for the gummy leaves will hold it too late. 


& 


Whether for corn or cotton or tobacco, or any 
cultivated crop, do not imagine that it is better 
to repeat the application of fertilizers during the 








A JACK OF QUALITY. 


growth of the crop. The only material I would 
ever use during the growth of the crop is nitrate 
of soda. This may be useful where the plants 
look pale and seem to grow feebly. But put all 
the phoshoric acid and potash you intend to use 
into the soil at the start. These will stay by you 
till used up, and it is necessary to have them in 
the soil early if the crop is to get the advantage 
of them. 

Then as soon as possible, get inte a good rota- 
tion of crops that will relieve you from buying 
fertilizer for. every crop you grow, and what you 
do use, use liberally. Large applications pay 
better than small ones. 


‘ 


What to Do With the Strawberry Bed. 








made a second crop, the best thing is to 

turn it under. You can grow'a fine crop 
of corn on a turned-under strawberry plantation, 
and it is far better to plant a new patch every 
fall than to try to keep an old one clean. 

Strawberries that have just borne their first 
crop should now have the heaviest fertilization of 
the season and should be cultivated clean, for 
the crop of next season will depend on your get- 
ting the strongest growth of crowns this summer 
and fall. 

If you will watch the young runners and as 
soon as you find them with little white roots 
about an inch long take them up and plant them 
in three-inch pots and set them closely in a frame 
on a bed of coal ashes, and put a screen made of 
laths nailed an inch apart over the frame, keep 
them watered, and if any show signs of runners 
pinch them off, the little pots will soon be full 
of roots, and you can knock them out and plant 
in the balls at any time, and can get a full erop 
from them next spring. This is the way to get 
potted plants, and not by crawling over the 
ground and burying pots alongside the plants as 
some advise. This is the way I shall grow them 
this summer. 


\ FTER A STRAWBERRY plantation has 





The fear of soil depletion is the beginning of 
wiedom—therefore, plant legumes. 


agricultural 
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Timely Garden Notes. 





in my garden, but I use there the best sub- 

stitute for the weeder. This is the ordinary 
garden rake. I can go over rapidly after a show- 
er makes a crust and can break the crust and 
maintain the dust mulch. 

And how things do grow with this shallow cul- 
tivation. With some things I use a hand wheel 
cultivator, the Planet Jr., putting in the small 
cutivator teeth and running it shallow. Then 
there are two moldboard plows, right and left, 
and I can put these in when I want to open a 
large furrow for planting, or for making slight 
ridges to set sweet potatoes; or, I can use only 
one of the plows to open a furrow along a garden 
line for sowing seed. These wheel plows are 
handy in the garden. I had a darkey working 
one in my garden in Raleigh some years ago, and 
he said: ‘‘Boss, I could take a cotton crap and 
work it wid dis thing, sure.”” The old-time hoe 
is little used in the garden now. 

& 

I am keeping the side shoots pinched from my 
tomato plants, which are now setting fruit. There 
is a six-foot stake by each plant, and the single 
stem will be tied up to this. Last year in my old 
garden there was a pigeon fly enclosed with chick- 
en wire. I kept no pigeons, and used the fly for 
tomatoes trained up on the wire. I had plants 
there thirteen feet high, and had to get the toma- 
toes from a step-ladder, and they bore till frost. 

But I always look out for failure of the early 
plants in late summer, and have now a lot of 
plants from seed sown in the open ground, which 
I will plant out after some early crop is off so 
that if the early ones fail, I will have plants to 
succeed them, and keep up the supply of tomatoes 
till frost comes again. 


QO F COURSE, I DO NOT use horse implements 


& 

Peppers I do not care to have early, for I grow 
only the big sweet peppers, like the Ruby King, 
which are used for pickling in the fall, and while 
I have pepper plants up and growing, they are 
not yet large enough to set out. But they will 
come in at the season they are wanted by the 
housekeeper. 

If any one wants a hot pepper, I would advise 
him to plant the Tabasco. I have had these 
over six feet tall, and loaded with their little pods. . 
But the Madam decided that used as pepper vin- 
egar they were entirely too hot. A very little 
goes a good way. 

There is also a sweet pepper that looks exactly 
like a smooth red tomato, and is the mildest of 
peppers. I have eaten them ripe and raw as free- 
ly as one would eat a tomato. 


& 

While the bush lima beans are handy and early, 
they can not take the place of the climbing ones 
in production. I grow some of both, the bush 
ones for earliness and the climbing ones for main 
crop. Then the large limas are not productive 
in the South, while the small lima, or Sieva, is 
productive and, to my taste, better for eating 
than the large lima. These, too, I grow on the 
chicken wire netting. 

One of my neighbors last summer set lines of 
posts on each side of his garden walk and stretch- 
ed the wire netting on sides and top and had a 
beautiful arbor covered with lima beans. It seem- 
ed to be an excellent idea and saves space in a 
small garden. 








THE KUDZU VINE.—The Kudzu vine, about 
which much is now being written, is the Japanese 
name for a species of Pueraria. It is a hardy 
plant of the bean family. I have used it as a 
porch climber. It grows wonderfully fast; in fact, 
I have seen it make shoots a foot long in 24 
hours. I have heard that in Florida they are using 
it as a forage plant by letting it run and root on 
the ground. What its value is for this purpose I 
camnot say, as I have never tried it, but it seems 
reasonable. In Washington, D. C., it dies nearly 
to the ground in winter, but you can find the 
vines running all over the iron railing at the 
Botanic Garden on the Pennsylvania Avenue side. 
In Raleigh, N. C., only the small tips died back 
in winter. If it roots on touching the ground, it 
seems to me that it would not take one vine long 
to cover an acre. I paid 50 cents some years ago 
for a little plant. After the vine gets several 
years old it makes racemes of dark purple flow- 
ers, somewhat like small clusters of wistaria 
flowers, but it does not bloom till several years 
old. It would be well for the experiment stations 
to test its value as a forage plant, for if what 
they claim in Florida is true, it is worth looking 
after. 
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WHAT FARMERS WANT T0 KNOW ABOUT HORSES 





The Best Foundation Stock for Mule 
Raising. 


I wish to raise mules, and 
would like to have all the infor- 
mation obtainable as to what 
kind of stock to breed from and 
where to buy to best advantage. 

m Gr 8. 


Editorial Answer.—We have re- 
peatedly given our views regarding 
the stock required for the most pro- 
fitable mule raising. To repeat, we 
believe the sort of mare which will 
raise the highest priced and most 
profitable mule is a mare weighing 
from 1,150 to 1,300 pounds, of good 
disposition, smooth, compact of 
body and sound. To obtain this size 
it is necessary to get mares having 
an admixture of draft blood. Of the 
draft breeds we prefer the Percheron 
because they have cleaner, harder 
legs and more quality and are small- 
er. With these mares a jack of me- 
dium size and good quality may be 
used and large mules of quality ob- 
tained. 

We wish also to insist on the ne- 
cessity of providing an abundance of 
feed, especially for the breeding ani- 
mals and young stock, and making 
this provision before getting too 
many animals on hand. After a suf- 
ficient quantity of feed, the next im- 
portant matter is the right kind of 
feed. Young and breeding animals 
must have a properly balanced ration 
to make proper growth. 





Skin Diseases of Horses and Mules. 


I have a fine mare that wants 
to rub her head and neck 
against everything, and sheds off 
in spots. Will you please tell 
me a remedy for this? 

a. We 


Editorial Answer.—This skin 
trouble is common, but there is no 
satisfactory treatment for it. Some- 
thing may be done to lessen the 
trouble in some cases, but a com- 
plete cure is not usually obtained. 
Of course, there are different troubles 
which cause itching, loss of hair and 
some times a thickened, rough skin, 
or a raw surface; but most of the 
cares reported are of the one type of 
eczema, which recur each season 
with the warm weather and disap- 
pear when it gets cool in the fall. 
Some times the trouble does not en- 
tirely disappear in the fall, but near- 
ly always improves, if it does not en- 
tirely leave. 

When the hair simply comes off, 
but the skin does not become thick- 
ened and rough, it is always well to 
look for lice; but in the absence of 
these the same _ general treatment 
which we shall suggest, may be ap- 
plied to all. 

First, wash the affected parts, and 
preferably the entire body of the 
animal, with tar soap and water. The 
washing should not be repeated more 
than once every ten days or two 
weeks. Once a day moisten the af- 
fected parts with 1 part of any one 
of the numerous coal tar disinfect- 
ants on the market, such as Kreso, 
Zenoleum, etc., mixed with 30 parts 
of water; or use 1 part of carbolic 
acid to 30 parts of water. 

Internally, give 1 ounce of hypo- 
Sulphite of soda and 4 ounce of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic in the 
feed, such as bran or corn meal, 
twice a day for two weeks. Then 
stop the medicine for a week or ten 
days and then give another course of 
treatment for another two weeks. 

If the trouble is complicated with 
that condition commonly known as 
“over-heated,” that is, if the animal 
does not sweat freely and suffers un- 
duly from heat, then we suggest re- 


ducing the quantity of hay and giv- 
ing all that is fed in the 24 hours, at 
night. It will also be found advan- 
tageous to feed a light feed of grain 
in the morning and at noon. 





Cottonseed Meal for Horses. 

You would greatly oblige me 
by advising what is the safe 
quantity of cottonseed meal that 
can be give to a horse. What 
ration would you suggest in con- 
nection with same? os Oe 


Editorial Answer.—There has not 
been sufficient experimental feed of 
cottonseed meal to horses to enable 
anyone to state definitely how much 
may be safely and satisfactorily fed. 
A sufficient number of horses have, 
however, been fed from two to three 
pounds a day with the most satisfac- 
tory results, to justify the statement 
that when a horse is receiving corn 
and corn fodder or grass hay, three 
pounds of cottonseed meal may be 
given and the corn reduced 5 or 6 
pounds, with the best results. In 
other words, if a horse is receiving 
15 pounds of corn and corn fod- 
der as the daily ration, 10 pounds of 
corn and 3 pounds of cottonseed meal 
will give better results, and at the 
usual prices, will be cheaper. 

Before we can intelligently advise 
a ration, we must know the feeds 
available and their local market 
price. We must also know the kind 
and amount of work the horse is 
doing. 

For a farm horse probably the 
cheapest ration from the feeds usu- 
ally available, would be made up of 
1 part cottonseed meal to 4 or 5 
parts of corn, and equal parts of corn 
fodder or grass hay and some legume 
hay, such as cowpea. 

For a driving horse we would omit 
the legume hay. 





Feed for a Mule. 


How much corn fodder and 
oats should a mule have which 
weighs about 900 pounds, and 
which is driven 4 miles one day 
and 21 miles the next day? 

L. C., P. 


Editorial Answer.—An average of 
124 miles a day is rather hard work 
for a mule, if the roads are the 
average Southern roads, and es- 
pecially so if any load is to be 
hauled. The unequal division of the 
work—4 miles one day and 21 the 
other—makes it harder than if it 
were equally divided. 

For a mule weighing 900 pounds 
and doing fairly hard work, the 
feeding ‘“standard’’ would call for 
about: protein, 2.25 pounds; carbo- 
hydrates, 12 pounds, and fats, .72 
pound. 

To supply this will require some 
additional feed besides the oats and 
the corn fodder. If we take 13 
pounds of oats and 13 pounds of 
corn fodder we shall have about the 
required carbohydrates and fats, but 
will be short nearly three-fourths of 
a pound of protein. To overcome 
this difficulty, we suggest the addi- 
tion of some feed rich in protein, 
such, for instance, as we have right 
at hand in our cottonseed meal. We 
therefore suggest a daily ration of 
say, 12 pounds corn fodder, 12 
pounds of oats, and 2 pounds cotton- 
seed meal. 

This may be a little less or a little 
more than the mule will need. The 
way to determine this is to make a 
trial. Decrease the amount, and if 
the mule does not lose flesh or 
weight, the lighter ration is satis- 
factory. If he loses weight, increase 
the feed and if that stops the weight- 
losing, it is apparent that the lighter 
ration does not supply his needs. 
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VERYTHING (nowadays is con- | 


structed with the view to save 


time; to save labor; to save | 


money. 
These are the primal points which 


have made Amatite successful. That | 


these things have been achieved such 
letters as the one below fully prove. 


“Oakland, Me., 


Feb. 2, 1910. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 


During the past twelve years we have 
used several different brands of Ready Roof- 
ing; some of these have ccst much more than 
Amatite, but we are free to say that «e pre- 
fer the latter. Not only does it give fully as 
good service, but it requires nc painting or 
coating, as some of thecthersdo. We con- 
sider this a most desirable feature. 

Yours truly, 
DUNN EDGE TOOL CO., 
By R. W. DUNN, Treas.” 





These letters come to us con- 
stantly. 

Amatite doesn’t leak, and mever 
needs to be painted. Its cost is low; 
its service long. It saves time, labor 
and expense. 

Its real mineral surface and coal 


| tar pitch waterproofing are respon- 


sible for this. We know what Ama- 
tite will do. We want you to know. 
Therefore we offer you a sample 
free. 

Just send your name on a postal 
to nearest office. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 
New York Chicago 

Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Minneapolis , 

Cleveland Pittsburg 


New Orleans Kansas City St. Louis 











Roofing 


“Electroid ” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Fe't, 
Smooth Surfaced Roofing It is 
higher in price per square tran 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 








1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
3 ply @ $2.25 per equare 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 


The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 
coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same 

Sample and Catalog ““P”’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. 











FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now toy wet for proper 


cultivation. e make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices, Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTIA CO., Pomona, W. C. 





Send to J. W. Fry, Columbia, Tenn., postal 
cards filled with names and post office addresses, 
and to each name will be mailed free of charge 


z . Story of Goodly Land.” 





On the Eastern Shore. 

187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
wheat, 30 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree orch- 
ard of applies, pears, peaches; only 11-2 miles to 
depot village; 2-story house, barn 32x42; owner has 
other business, sacrifice price $5,500, part cash. 
If taken immediately will include 5 cows; pair 
young mules, horse, poultry, tools and machinery. 
For details of this and other money-makers from 
$1,000 up in Maryland where the winters are short 
and mild, see page 59, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 
oe. - aw free. Station D., Land Title Bidg., 

hila., Pa. 


TOBACCO FACTORY WANTS SALESMEN. 


Good pay, steady work and promotion. Experi- 
ence unnecessary, as we will give complete in- 
structions. MOROTOCK TOBACCO WORKS, 








Box M 80, Danville, Va. 





It makes the most ornamental, economies 
cal and satisfactory roof in existence for 
Residences, Churches, Schools and Public 
Buildings of all kinds. 

New Century Metal Shingles are lighter 
than slate or wood and are very ornamental. 

They are not only waterproof, but fireproof as well. 


This means a perpetual saving on fire insurance. 
Write for illustrated Shingle Book No. 25. It will solve 


the roof problem for you. 


Copy mailed free to any address. 


We Manufacture the Celebrated Cahill Grates—the 
great coal savers and heat producers. If yuur dealer doesn’t 
handle Cahill Grates send us his name. We also manufacture 
all kinds of Cast, Wrought Iron and Sheet Metal Building Mater- 


ial. Write for prices. 


OUR SOUTHERN ORNAMENTAL METAL CEILINGS 
are used extensively in residences, stores, churches and public 
buildings. They are absolutely fireproof, and will add to the 
attractiveness of any room. Write for prices and full particulers. 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. “22° 
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IMPROPER FEEDING AND INFERIOR HORSES. 





Until Southern Farmers Leara to Feed 


More Economically 


They Need Not Expect the Best Horses—Corn and Corn Fod- 
der Should Be Balanced by Cottonseed Meal and Legume Hays 
—What One-Sided Feeding Costs Us. 


horses in sufficient numbers 

and of satisfactory quality we 
must learn the art and science of 
feeding; not only more liberal feed- 
ing, but the feeding of a properly 
balanced ration that will develop the 
best horse for the least money. 

We hear much about the develop- 
ment of the best horses on lime 
lands, the belief being general that 
breeds grown on such lands contain 
more of the bone-forming elements. 
There is little basis for this assump- 
tion. Practically all lands contain 
enough lime to supply the food needs 
- of plants; and feeds grown on lands 
possessing only a small amount of 
lime contain, as far as we can learn, 
about as much lime as the same 
kinds of feeds grown on land much 
better supplied with lime. Better 
live stock are produced on lime 
lands probably because better crops 
of forage plants are grown on such 
lands. 

At least, of one thing we are cer- 
tain—that live stock given a liberal 
quantity of a properly balanced ra- 
tion anywhere in the South—on soils 
rich in lime or those deficient in that 
element—attain as large size as their 
inheritance would enable them to at- 
tain anywhere. It is not a matter 
of a lack of lime, but lack of feed of 
the right sort which accounts for 
the small size of Southern-raised live 
stock. 

To learn how to feed our horses 
and mules, it is not necessary that 
we become chemists; but we must 
pay some regard to the work which 
the chemist and feeder have done 
for us. We must at least, accept 
the facts that feeds are not all alike 
and that animals require different 
proportions of the different feed nu- 
trients, according to the different 
work that is required of them. We 
must learn, and after learning prac- 
tice, the compounding of rations with 
a view to the most economical use of 
feeds and the needs of the animal. 


Our Usual One-Sided Feeding. 


The standard horse feeds in the 
South are corn and corn fodder, or 
corn and hay. 

Unless the hay be made from some 
legume, these feeds are not well 
suited for any horse doing any sort 
of work. The mature horse doing 
nothing may be satisfactorily fed on 
corn and fodder, but no other horse 
can be fed these alone without a 
waste of feed or injury to the horse. 

It requires so little knowledge of 
the feeding question to feed to bet- 
ter advantage than is customary in 
our territory that it seems remark- 
able that we continue our wasteful 
and irrational methods of feeding 
our horses and mules. If we would 
but act on the simple fact that any 
growing animal, or one doing hard 
work, requires more protein, or 
bone- and muscle-making feed, than 
is contained in the usual ration of 
corn and fodder, or corn and grass 
hay, we might save millions of dol- 
lars annually and at the same time 
increase the efficiency and improve 
the health of our work stock. Our 
feeds rich in carbohydrates and poor 
in protein are corn, rice products, 
molasses, corn fodder and _ grass 
hays. Those rich in protein are cot- 
tonseed meal and the legumes. Oats 
and wheat bran are also richer in 
protein than corn and the grasses, 
but these are too high-priced, as a 
rule, for general feeding. 


Why We Should Feed More Cotton- 
seed Meal. 


Corn is a good horse feed when 


B exes WE CAN ever produce 


used with certain other feeds that 
will supply the nutrient, protein, in 
which corn is deficient. To supply 
this deficiency we have the richest 
and cheapest feed known to-day, and 
yet, through prejudice, habit, ignor- 
ance, or carelessness, we persistently 
refuse to use this Southern feeding 
stuff in the feeding of our horses 
and mules. We refer to cottonseed 
meal. Every horse and mule now 
receiving 14 pounds of corn a day 
should have that amount reduced at 
least 5 pounds, and 3 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, or probably what is 
better, cottonseed cake, substituted. 
It is established beyond doubt, both 
through scientific considerations and 
by actual practice, that 9 pounds of 
corn and 3 pounds of cottonseed 
meal will give better results than 14 
pounds of corn, especially when the 
long forage is corn fodder or any 
of the grass hays. The extra trouble, 
of feeding the cottonseed meal, 
which is probably the true reason 
for our failure to use it, would be 
well paid for in the increased value 
of the manure; and the saving which 
would result in the cost of feeding 
the horses and mules of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia would, with corn at 60 cents 
a bushel and cottonseed meal at $30 
a ton amount to nearly $9,000,000 
annually. 
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To this gain we can safely add 
better health and at least 10 per cent 
greater efficiency in the work re- 
quired of our work stock. 


The Value of the Legumes. 


If corn is to be continued as prac- 
tically the only concentrate used for 
feeding horses and mules, as seems 
probable from our refusal to use cot- 
tonseed meal in the past, then we 
should by all means balance the ra- 
tion with legumes for all horses not 
used for road purposes or given ex- 
tremely hard work. The chief ob- 
jection to the legumes for horse feed 
is their tendency to produce loose- 
ness of the bowels and what is 
known as soft or “‘washy” condition 
in the animal. This objection does 
not apply to cottonseed meal as a 
feed for balancing the corn ration, 
nor does it apply to the legumes to 
a very serious degree when given to 
horses doing slow work or to grow- 
ing animals. Therefore, if we per- 
sist in our refusal to use cottonseed 
meal as a horse feed we can cer- 
tainly turn to the legumes as a 
means of balancing our horse ra- 
tions. Moreover, the work of the 
Tennessee Experiment Station, par- 
ticularly, has shown that an acre 
sowed in barley, oats, or wheat, fol- 
lowed the same season with cowpeas 
or soy beans, will produce more feed 
than an equal acre planted in corn. 
With all these facts well established, 
there can be no reasonable excuse 
given for continuing our wasteful, 
expensive and defective methods of 
feeding horses on corn and corn fod- 
der or corn and the grass hays. 








THE CHOICE OF CROPS TO FOLLOW OATS. 


A Leguminous Crop is*Best, Though Sorghum May Be Grown 


on Rich Lands—Cowpeas, Soy 


Beans and Peanuts the Three 


Best Crops—Good Crops at Small Expense. 


By Prof. J. 


is a question which should 


[Ns BEST CROP to follow oats, 
First 


be carefully considered. 
of all, this second crop should be 
one that enriches, rather than robs 
the soil. This aim would exclude 
sorghum, though sorghum may well 
follow oats on a tract of land near 
the barn where annual applications 
of stable manure are customary, and 
where this excellent crop for soiling 
can be grown near the lots in which 
it will largely be fed. 

Corn should not, as a rule, be 
planted on poor or medium uplands 
in the same season in which this 
tract of land has borne a crop of 
oats. This exclusion of our greatest 
cereal is not so much for the benefit 
of the land as for the good of the 
corn crop. When corn is planted 
after small grain on poor and me- 
dium upland, the yield, as a rule, is 
far below the average, for one or 
more of the following reasons: 


1. The soil is left dry by the large 
amount of moisture utilized by the 
fully-grown plants of the small 
grains, which have thrown off into 
the air, 
amounts of moisture derived from 
the soil; copious rains just before or 
immediately after harvest may re- 
move this unfavorable condition. 


2. The usual dryness of the land 
after oat harvest and the necessity 
at this season of utilizing most ef 
the teams in the cultivation of other 
crops usually prevent as thorough 
and deep preparation of the stubble 
land as is desirable for corn. 

3. Corn planted late is generally 
more severely injured by smut and 
by “tassel worms,”’ though it is true 
that the late corn eseapes damage 
from the weevils and from bud 
worms. 

Only on rich moist soils is corn, 


through the leaves, large |=——— 


F. Duggar. 


as a rule, the best crop to follow 
oats. 

Looking to soil improvement, the 
best plant to follow oats is, of course, 
one of the legumes. Here, then, we 
must usually make a choice between 
cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, velvet 
beans, and beggar weed. 

Most cotton growers will eliminate 
the latter as likely to re-seed and to 
be troublesome in cotton picking 
when this field is next devoted to 
the fleecy staple. 

Likewise most farmers in the cen- 
tral and northern parts of the Cotton 
Belt will discard velvet beans after 
oats, because of the long season re- 
quired by this excellent renovating 
plant. Peanuts or soy beans should 
generally be the choice of those who 
want to convert the late crop into 
pork. If the fields are fenced for 
hogs and if the land can be put into 
excellent mechanical condition, so 
as to promise prompt and complete 
germination of the seed, and hence a 
nearly perfect stand, Spanish pea- 
nuts may properly be given the 
preference. 


But if seed peanuts are 
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not at hand and if labor for shelling, 
dropping and hoeing them is searce 
and high, the soy bean has the ad- 
vantage. 

While each of the above-mention- 
ed legumes has its special conditions 
under which it is the best crop to 
follow oats, and while each of these 
will in future more largely than now 
partially replace the present stand- 
ard, the cowpea; yet the latter is 
still the crop to recommend to be 
planted on the greater part of the 
stubble land of the South. Un- 
fortunately the supply of seed this 
year is entirely inadequate and very 
expensive. Yet even at nearly three 
dollars a bushel, cowpea seed may 
be made a profitable investment. It 
is encouraging to note that at the 
Arkansas Station fine yields of seed 
and fair yields of hay were obtained 
by the use only one or two pecks 
of seed per acre,—amounts consid- 
erably below what the writer would 
recommend, if prices and supply 
were normal. Of course, these re- 
sults were with cowpeas drilled in 
rows far enough apart to permit of 
cultivation, a method from which we 
may generally expect the maximum 
yield of seed and a yield of hay much 
nearer that from broadcast sowing 
than would seem possible to those 
who have not tried level cultivation 
of cowpeas. 


From fields where cotton wilt or 
blackroot occurs, ordinary varieties 
of cowpeas should be excluded, and 
a choice made between (1) the Iron 
variety of cowpeas, seed of which 
are now very scaree, if available at 
all, (2) peanuts, and (3) velvet 
beans, or (4) in special cases, beg- 
garweed. 





The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette is doing more for Southern ag- 
riculture than all the other farm 
papers.—Felix Williams, Villa Rica, 
Ga. 


RE? * POLAND CHINAS” AND DORSET SHEEP 
Pigs 8 weeks old, $7.50; 10 weeks, $10.00. Dorset 
Lambs $12.5.each. E. W. JONES NURSERY CO., 
Wood'awn, Va. 


Dairy Supplies | 
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WATER 
WORKS 


TO THE MEN WHO GROW 
WOOL 


Daily we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your wool col- 
lect, and we will Pay Cash or make and 
deliver toyou PREPAID full value in 
any or all of the following High grade 
Sanitary goods, 10-4, 11-4 or 12-4 Wool 
Blankets, cradle blankets, dress goods, 
men’s and boys’ suiting, overcoat pat- 
tern, buggy or auto robes, etc. 


SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COMP’Y, 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
SPRAY, N. C. 









































WOOL WANTED 


Highest Cash Price Paid 
or Blankets Given in 
Exchange for Wool. 


No Better Blankets Made 


Write for Prices 


Chatham Mfg. Com’y, 


Elkin, N. C 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It | 





BY KEEPING DOWN THE WEEDS ON THE FARM. 
Why There Are So Many Weeds in the South—The Lack of a 
Definite Plan of Warfare Against Them—wWhy Better Methods 


Must Be Adopted. 


By Tait ‘ 


WEED IS a plant out of place. 
A™ is, a plant growing where 

it is not wanted is a weed. By 
this definition, a plant may be useful 
in one place and a troublesome weed 
in another. It is not possible to ac- 
curately estimate the loss sustained 
to agriculture through weeds, but 
the amount is very large in the ag- 
gregate. While all recognize the 
great harm done by weeds, few 
farmers adopt any systematic course 
or measures for their general con- 
trol or eradication. -In many sec- 
tidns a weedy farm is regarded as 
indicating a farm badly managed,and 
in a measure this is true. In the 
South weeds are abundant and difii- 
cult to control because of the num- 
erous areas of idle land, or “‘patchy” 
method of cultivation, and the small 
proportion of land under crops, to 
that which is lying out. The small 
patches of cultivated land surround- 
ed by waste lands grown up in 
weeds; the absence of fences around 
our fields which would permit of 
pasturmg; and hillside and other 
ditch banks and terraces covered 
with weeds and grass, which are al- 
lowed to seed, all combine to add to 
the weed pest under our present 
system of farming. 

Much time is spent in killing 
weeds and grass, but the effort is 
seldom directed towards a permanent 
relief from the pests. The effort is 
for the temporary protection of 
growing crops and without an intel- 
ligent purpose of reducing the weed 
crop of succeeding years. 


How Weeds Injure the Crops. 


Weeds do harm to growing crops 
or useful plants in the following 
manner: 

1. By robbing the useful plants of 
the available plant foods in the soil. 
Many weeds grow rapidly and con- 
sume large quantities of plant foods, 
which the useful plants might other- 
wise use. For example, it has been 
stated that the worst weeds in corn 
fields are eorn plants. In other 
words when the corn plants are too 
thick the excess of corn plants acts 
as weeds to the other plants. 

2. Weeds take water from the soil 
for their growth and in times of 
scarcity of moisture the useful plants 
suffer according to the number of 
weeds and the water they consume. 

3. Weeds may shade the earth, or 
overshadow useful plants to such an 
extent as to seriously interfere with 
their growth. 

4. It is becoming pretty generally 
recognized that certain plants se- 
crete or produce in the soil some 
sort of poison or other material that 
is hurtful to the growth of the other 
plants, and certain weeds show a de- 
cided tendency to affect some culti- 
vated plants in this way. 

5. Weeds are an indirect source of 
injury to cultivated plants in still 
another way which is of the great- 
est importance: namely, the cultiva- 
tion necessary to their destruction in 
order to prevent them doing injury 
in other ways, is responsible for a 
large part of the root pruning or in- 
jury to the roots of growing crops, 


which so largely reduces the yield in 
many cases. 


Weeds of Various Kinds. 

To intelligently fight weed pests 
a knowledge of the habits of growth 
and reproduction of these plants is 
absolutely necessary. 


, led before any intelligent action can- 


Butler 


With reference to habits of 
growth, weeds, like other plants, are 
divided into three classes: 

1. Annual plants, which produce 
seeds each year. If the root and 
stalk of these die and new plants 
come from seeds each year the meth- 
od of eradication would at first look 
simple. All that is necessary is to 
prevent the formation of seeds, but 
the seeds of some of these plants 
will remain in the ground for years 
and then grow when conditions be- 
come favorable. Take, for instance, 
crabgrass, one of the very worst 


grass does not reproduce seeds, but 
is propagated by the underground 
stems or root-stocks. Furthermore, 
investigation has shown that these 
underground stems of Bermuda and 
Johnson grass, if left undisturbed, 
come close to the surface of the 
ground and consequently shallow 
plowing is much more effective in 
their destruction when it is desired 
to plow them up and expose them 
to the action of sun or frost. 

Two Neglected Methods of Weed- 

Killing. 

There are two. general plans 
among many others, for the control 
of weeds that especially need to re- 
ceive more attention by the Southern 
farmer: 

1. A suitable crop rotation is one 
of the most effective means of keep- 
ing cultivated lands free of weeds. 

2. Idle lands are great distribu- 
tors of weed seeds unless kept mow- 
ed or pastured by animals that will 
eat weeds, such as sheep or goats. 

When pastures are mowed until the 





corn and cotton roots by deep 


sown in the chaff. 
4. Get the mower in good 


garden crops; beans, tomatoes, 


hay. 
grass in your pasture. 


It will prove invigorating, add 


breeding places of the flies. 





TEN THINGS TO DO THIS MONTH 


1. Keep the cultivators going. Level, shallow, frequent cul- 
tivation is what the crops need at this season. 


_2. Plant cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, peanuts—some 
legume that will work twenty-four hours a day for you gath- 
ering nitrogen, making money and building up the land. Put 
in all stubble lands not otherwise employed as soon as the 
oat or wheat crop is taken off. 

3. Save all the crimson clover seed possible. 
huller is available, the seed can be beaten out by hand and 


bolts are tight, the knives sharp, the guards on straight and 

the bearings well oiled... A mower is a splendid weed killer as 

well as a necessity in the hay field. 
5. Plant late corn and potatoes. 


should be planted this month. 
and better than meat or store-bought foods. 

6. Spray the apple trees again with Bordeaux and Paris 
green, and the late peaches with lime-sulphur. 
first year strawberry beds and plow up the old ones. 

7. Look after the work stock. Cut out some of the corn 
these hot days and substitute cottonseed meal, oats or peavine 

See that there is enough shade and water as well as 


8. Fix up a bathroom of some sort, so that you can free 
yourself from dust and perspiration at the close of the day. 


enable you to do better work. 

9. Keep up the warfare against flies and mosquitoes and 
so help ward off typhoid fever and malaria. 
and windows, drain the stagnant pools, 


10. Prepare for the Farmers’ Institutes in your section, and 
if there are no Women’s Institutes 


your officials until they are started. 


Don’t cut the 
plowing. 


If no clover 


running order. See that all 


Keep up a succession of 
sweet cern and other vegetables 
Fresh vegetables are cheaper 


Plow out the 


to your sense of dignity and 


Screen the doors 
and look after the 


in your State, keep after 








weeds with which the farmer has to 
contend. It requires several years 
after seeding is prevented to free 
land of this pest. We have in the 
past given little attention to meth- 
ods of cultivation that will lessen 
this troublesome weed in future 
crops and yet good farming will as 


effectually lessen the trouble from i 


this as from other weed pests. 

2. Biennials, which make a 
growth during the first year and 
store up material and the second 
year produce seeds. Some of these 
will live three or more years if seed 
production is prevented the second 
year by mowing or cutting the stalks 
off above the ground. These weeds 
are usually best killed by cultivation 
when that is practicable. 

3. Perennial weeds 
themselves by seeds or by some 
sort of underground stem, as the 
root-stocks of Johnson or Bermuda 
grass. 

The particular habits of each weed 
as to manner of growth, time of 
seeding, character of seed and many 
other similar matters must be stud- 


be taken for its suppression or eradi- 
eation. For instance, in the north- 


reproduce]. 





ern part of our territory Bermuda 


grass covers the ground, our ditch 
banks and uncultivated patches kept 
from maturing weed seels, and all 
idle lands fenced and brought under 
these influences the weed nuisance 
will be much lessened. 

We spend large sums of money for 
the temporary destruction of weeds 
in order that useful plants may make 
satisfactory growth, but neglect al- 
most entirely all measures which 
would lessen this constant expense 
by permanently suppressing or eradi- 
cating the weeds. 





The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette is the best paper I know of, and 
it gets better all the time.—G. F. 
wumnpare?, wt. Paul, N. i 
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Raising a Colt by Hand Feeding. 


“When a mare dies or has no milk 
for her foal, it may be raised on 
cow’s milk, if the attendant conducts 
the work patiently and intelligently,” 
states Dr. A. S. Alexander, in a cir- 
cular issued by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Wisconsin. ‘‘The milk of a cow that 
has recently calved should be chosen, 
preferably of one which gives milk 
low in butter fat, for mare’s milk, 
while rich in sugar, is poor in fat. 
The milk should be sweetened with 
molasses or sugar, and diluted with 
warm water. 

“A little of this prepared milk 
should be given at short intervals 
from a scalded nursing bottle and 
large rubber nipple. Care should be 
taken to keep the bottle and nipple 
scrupulously clean. An ounce of 
lime water should be added to each 
pint of the prepared milk and half 
a cupful allowed once an hour at 
first. 

“As the foal grows, the feeder 
should gradually increase the amount 
of milk fed and lengthen the inter- 
vals between meals. In a few days 
food may be given six times a day 
and, later, four times daily. The 
foal will soon learn to drink from a 
pail, if allowed to suck the attend- 
ant’s fingers at first. 

“Until the bowels move freely, rec- 
tal injections should be given night 
and morning. If the foal scours 
at any time, 2 to 4 tablespoonfuls of 
a mixture of sweet oil and pure cas- 
tor oil shaken up in milk should be 
given and feeding of milk stopped 
for two or three meals, allowing 
sweetened warm water and lime-wa- 
ter instead. The foal may lick oat- 
meal as soon as it will eat, and 
gradually the amount may be in- 
creased and wheat bran added. In 
five or six weeks some sweet skim 
milk may be given and the amount 
gradually increased daily until, in 
three months or so, it may be given 
freely three times a day in place of 
new milk. The foal at this age also 
will be eating freely of grass, grains 
and bran. 

“At all times pure, cold drinking 
water should be supplied. The foal 
should run out in a lot or grass pad- 
dock for exercise. The feeder should 
accustom it to be handled daily. 
Small quantities of nutritious feed 
should be fed often, keeping all feed 
vessels clean, and the foal should 
thrive and develop well.” 


Cowpea Thresher 


for cowpeas and soy beans from the 
vines. No broken grain. Also threshes 
oats, wheat, etc. 


KOGER PFA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


PilSave You$50 


On a Manure Spreader 
-If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Bi 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and S; 
Proposition. Youcan mye as much answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will ae better work and last longes 

vel ° 















stamped their O. K. on 
my spreader and moneyat 


bring you every 
WII You Pay a Penny For 
The 


“WM. CALL 




















The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 











Won gold medal Jamestown Ex- | Sold by Int 





aver exhibited. 





Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 


Also No. 1, for grinding feed, etc. Thousands in daily use, 
givi ine perfect entiefastion. {It is the 4 portable mill op 
the market that will clean, sift and sack. 
ty AND GUARANTEED. Write for full information and 
names of some of its friends—the 


Manufactured 
W. C. Meadows Mili Co., Inc., - 


mond, Va., Knoxville, he Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., 
oositi Tak: remi ere- a., ‘enn. 
_ poe ume wh or any other agency of this Company. 


Ir 1s STRONG, 


users. 


™ North Witkasbor, Cc 
Co., Charlotte, N. S. we 
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“ENTERPRISE” 


MEAT AND 

AT AND CHOPPER /f 
The most useful of kitchen heIps—aninvaluable aid in sausage / 
making. It actually cuts anything that goes through it— 
meat, fish, vegetables, fruit,etc. Strongandsimple. Made @ 
in 45 sizes for hand, steam, and electric power. No. 5, small 
family size, $1.75, No. 10, large family size, $2.50. 

Also makers of ‘‘ ENTERPRISE” Bone, Shell and Corn 
Mills, Sausage Stuffersand Lard Presses, Coffee Mills, Raisin 
Seeders, Fruit, Wine and Jelly Presses, Cherry Stoners, 
Cold Handle Sad Irons, etc. 

‘The “ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER” contains 


over 209 recipes, Sent anywhere for 4 cents in stamps. ' 
The Enterprise Mia. Co. of Pa., Dept. 44 Philadelphia, Pa. i 










Look for name 
““ENTERPRISE” on 
machine you buy. 





Buy This $400 Piano 
For Only $297. 


Only $10 Down and Our Special 
Club Plan— Such easy terms 
you never feel the cost. 


We will save you exactly $103 on the purchase of 
your piano. 

We will place this magnificent $400 instrument in 
your own parlor—where you can test it and try it out 
—on receipt of only $10 down. 

This opportunity of securing a Ludden & Bates 
New Scale Cabinet Grand Piano on such exceptional 
termsis possible only because of our special club plan. 

You see, we form a club of 100 members—each 
member agreeing to buy one piano. That means one 
hundred pianos in one order. Now, a big order like 
that keeps a piano factory running at full capacity 
and means a saving of exactly $103 on the cost of pro- 
ducing eachpiano. That saving we give to each mem- 
ber of our piano club. 

Remember, it is our regular $400 Ludden & Bates 
Piano—same wood, same careful workmanship, same 
beautiful,singing tone—all the same except the price, 
which is reduced, by our wholesale-order plan, to 
$297—a saving of $103— and backed by our go-year 
reputation for square dealing. 

It is a piano you will be proud to have in your home 
—proud to ask your musical friends to play, for they 
will be overjoyed with its rich, full tone, its sensitive, 
NSseale. Every © action and splendidly balanced 

















music lessons which 
will make anyone who follows 
them carefully a skilled pianist. 
These lessons are free. 


Then we have added a Life 
Insurance feature to our club 
plan. Should any member of our 
club die before all hg Logg are 
made, his family will be given a 
receipt in full for the balance due, 
the piano becoming theirs without 
any further payments. 


Now, thisis an opportunity no 
one should miss. Astandard $400 
instrument for $297—a saving of 


scale. Every wooden part of the Ludden & Bates 
Piano is so carefully chosen and thoroughly 
seasoned that it perfectly withstands all cli- 
matic changes. Its special steel and copper 


Ladden wound strings and our method of string- ot a Pg 4 pm big -4 bs 
& Bates, ing keep it in tune longer than many - Sena deal ef as weaie 
S. M. H., NX much higher-priced instruments. si oe tte 
71 Peachtree St., Now we know that you are going You need not longer deprive 
Atlanta, Ga, N° get alot of pleasureand profit yourself of the pleasure of own- 
Send me your Plano outof your membership inour ing ahigh-grade piano. Fill out 


Book explaining your Piano Club. Tohelp youin the coupon in the corner or write 


Club Plan and your this direction we have had the same request on a post-card 
method of saving $103 0n a prepared a series of and mail it to us to-day. 

Piano. 

- \LUDDEN & BATES, 





Southern Music House, 


\ 71 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ludden & Bates Pianos may also be Inspected atour 


“oe eae 3 ee aclaentiins Taupe Pt Wilmington, Nec. 
Established Over Half A Century 
A Quarter Of A Million IneéUse 


We place a 
you Wish on 
A Year’s Free Trial 
_-—— —— 
giving you easy terms of your own choice, 
and two years’ credit if needed. We 
positively save you one-half or more 
an a high grade, sweet toned, durable 
Cornish piano or organ because we sell to you 


Direct From The Factory As Low 
As Any Dealer Can Buy 


Every instrument is bonded for 25 yea 
against defect. The mew Cornish book, the most 
beautiful piano and organ catalog issued, shows 
the choicest of our 50 latest styles and explains 
things you ought to know whether you buy from us 
orelsewhere. The book is yours for the asking. 
Write for it now and mention the instrument you 


CORNISH <0 WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Established Over Fifty Years. 


Address. 








State. 























piano or organ in your home, freight paid if 
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are interested in— 
elano or organ. 


LIGHT-RUNNING 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED, 


No other 
like it. 

No other 
as good. 


Warranted for All Time 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
or wearing qualities. All partsare interchangeable, can be 
renewed at any time. Ball bearings ofsuperior quality. 


Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 21 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


Not sold 
under any 
other name. 





BONE MEAL 


to exchange for blooded Pigs “and Poultry. My 
meal is farm ground, can be fed to’poultry, but 
is finest fertilizer known for grape vines, fruit 
trees, lawns, grains and legumes. Analysis fur- 
nished onanp'ication. Vallew View Stork Farm, 
H. Eugene Fant, Prop., R. 3, Seneca, S. C. 


BEEKEEPING its pleasures and profits, is the 
theme of that excellent and hand- 
somely illustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial for 
twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64-page 
boek on bees and our bee supply cataleg to all 
who name this paper, THE A. 1. ROOT CO., 

; bux 74, Medina, Ohio. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








THE COMET. 


(Last week we published Professor Stockard’s poem, reflecting, as it did, the wonder and awe 


produced by the appearance of our l:te mysterious visitor from the uncharted realms of space. 
the following verses, by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, there is an appeal to our sense of Jauehter—an 


In 


appeal to which eve. those timid souls who were ecared by newspaper stories of the comet's tail can 


readily responi.) 


HE COMET! He is on his way, 
T And singing as he flies; 
The whizzing planets shrink be- 
fore 
The spectre of the skies; 
Ah! well may regal orbs burn blue, 
And satellites turn pale, 
Ten million cubic miles of head, 
Ten billion leagues of tail! 


And what would happen to the land, 
And how would look the sea, 
If in the bearded devil’s path 
Our earth should chance to be? 
Full hot and high the sea would boil, 
Full red the forests gleam; 
Methought I saw and heard it all 
In a dyspeptic dream! 


I saw a tutor take his tube 
The Comet’s course to spy; 
I heard a scream—the gathered rays 
Had stewed the tutor’s eye; 
I saw a fort—the soldiers all 
Were armed with goggles green; 
Pop, cracked the guns! Whiz, flew 
the balls! 
Bang, went the magazine! 


I saw a poet dip a scroll 

Each moment in a tub, 
read upon the warping back, 
“The Dream of Beelzebub;” 


— 


He could not see his verses burn, 
Although his brain was fried, 
And ever and anon he bent 
To wet them as they dried. 


I saw a roasting pullet sit 
Upon a baking egg; 

I saw a cripple scorch his hand 
Extinguishing his leg; 

I saw nine geese upon the wing 
Towards the frozen pole, 

And every mother’s gosling fell 
Crisped to a crackling coal. 


I saw the ox that browsed the grass 
Writhe in the blistering rays, 
The herbage in his shrinking jaws 
Was all a fiery blaze; 
I saw huge fishes, boiled to rags, 
Bob through the bubbling brine; 
And thoughts of supper crossed my 
soul; 
I had been rash at mine. 


Strange sights! strange sounds! 
fearful dream! 

Its memory haunts me still, 
The steaming sea, the crimson glare 
That wreathed each wooded hill; 
Stranger! if through thy reeling 

brain, 
Such midnight visions sweep, 
Spare, spare, oh, spare thine evening 
meal! 
And sweet shall be thy sleep! 


O 








INFANT DISEASES AND 


INFANT MORTALITY.-—I 


“It is More Dangerous to Be a Baby Than to Have the Small- 
pox’”—Some of the Reasons Why 200,000 Babies Died Last 
Year With Preventable Diseases—What Improper Feeding Costs 


in Health and Lives. 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


babies died in the United States. 

It has been satisfactorily shown 
that 200,000 of these deaths were 
unnecessary. 

For centuries it has been a com- 
mon belief that women, by intuition, 
know how to carry on home processes 
in a_ satisfactory and economical 
manner, without direct training for 
this work. It is a common belief 
that with the coming of children into 
the home there comes also intuitive 
wisdom to guide the mother in the 
care of these children; that without 
education, without training, she is 
somehow endowed with ability to 
handle these human lives in such a 
way that healthy, human beiags 
will be the result. 

Does the fact that one-half of the 


ia THE YEAR 1908 400,000 


jbabies that died last year died of 


preventable diseases sustain this be- 
lief? Does the fact that 16 per cent 
of our babies die in the first year of 
their lives, that 50 to 90 per cent of 
our school children have physical de- 
fects speak in favor of this intuitive 
knowledge? 


Some Things That Babies Have to 
Endure. 


Here are some of the conditions 
that you may meet, conditions not by 
any means confined to the homes of 
the poor, or even the middle class. 
You will find babies sleeping in un- 
ventilated rooms, creeping about 
upon dust- and germ-laden carpets, 
feeding from unwashed milk bottles 
upon milk polluted by the visit of 
flies, fed upon soothing syrups and 
drugged teas to calm with false lul- 
labies their cries, or quieted with 
that which is equally bad, a false 
nipple, or an abominable ‘‘pacifier.”’ 





You will find over-clothed infants 


wilting like hot-house flowers. You 
will see babies that know no regular- 
ity in feeding time, the first symp- 
tom of fretfulness being promptly 
checked by an offer of nourishment; 
or, on the other hand, if the mother 
or nurse be occupied, the baby con- 
tinuing its fast until its lusty notes 
demand attention, thus_ bringing 
about by either method irreparable 
injury to the digestive organs. You 
will see babies that are having their 
brains and eyes permanently injured 
by being danced into quiet upon the 
knees of the would-be nurse, or jolt- 
ed to sleep in a cradle or rocking 
chair. You will see mothers who 
have toiled to the health-breaking, 
back-aching point, attempting to 
nourish their babies from _ bodies 
“built up’? by patent medicines and 
stimulants. 

There are three things to which a 
mother should give intelligent atten- 
tion if she would have a healthy, 
happy baby, with mind and body de- 
veloping as it should. These are, 
food, clothing and sleep. 


Improper Feeding and Teething 
Troubles. 


It is now a well-established fact 
that the terrible death rate among 
babies under a year old is due to 
bowel troubles due to improper feed- 
ing. The lining of the digestive tract 
is very delicate and more susceptible 
during the first year of the baby’s 
life than at any later period. The 
natural food for a baby is, of course, 
mother’s milk. No patent food or 
preparation of cow’s milk can quite 
take its place. The death rate among 
artificially fed babies is, as might be 
expected, much higher than among 
those breast-fed. A poorly nourish- 
ed baby has small chance of resist- 
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ing the great army of disease germs 
that are attacking him at all times, 
upon all sides. Babies that manage 
to live through their babyhood, when 
subjected to improper food and at- 
tention, never become the strong, 
joyful children that they might have 
been had they been given the right 
kind of food during the first year. 

There is always considerable anx- 
iety upon the part of every mother 
when the teething period is approach- 
ing. All sorts of ills are expected so 
that the dangerous ‘‘second summer’”’ 
holds the mother in a thrall of fear. 

If the baby has been properly fed 
and cared for up to the teething pe- 
riod—the statistics tell us that most 
babies are well at birth,—then the 
teething period should not contain 
all the horrors attributed to it. In 
healthy children there is often fret- 
fulness and poor sleep for two or 
three nights, there may be loss of 
appetite, and often slight fever, 
there may be some symptoms of in- 
digestion,- but the other aggravated 
symptoms attributed to teething are 
entirely due to indigestion as the re- 
sult of bad feeding. 

The crimes that have been perpe- 
trated upon innocent babyhood only 
the babies themselves know and they 
can never tell. That there have 
been crimes the great army of dys- 
peptics of the present day loudly 
testify. 


How One Mother Fed Her Baby. 


In France there is a law against 
giving babies anything but milk be- 
fore they are a year old. If such 
legislation existed in our country, 
what an army of offending mothers 
we should have! 

Not long since I met a very young 
mother with a pitiful scrap of a 
baby of five months. Every line and 
feature of the poor, emaciated, little 
body proclaimed outraged digestion. 
Recognizing the symptoms, I said to 
the mother: “T suppose you are 
giving this baby some solid food.” 

“O, yes,’ said she quite compla- 
cently, “he eats whenever I eat.’’ 

Then I asked, ‘‘What are you feed- 
ing him?” 

Promptly came the answer: ‘He 
eats biscuit and coffee three times a 
day.”’ 

Fancy a baby of five months hav- 
ing a diet of that kind! The baby 
was doomed; only a passing glance 
was necessary to see that. I can 
picture the deep, agonizing sorrow 
of the poor, unwise mother and 
friends, and the prayer for reconcili- 
ation to the ways of a kind Provi- 
dence who doeth all things well. 


Why Many Babies Die. 


The facts are that a large num- 
ber of our babies die because they 
have foolish, ignorant mothers and 
grandmothers. Babies are sent into 
the world to live, not to end their 
little lives in a few short days or 
months. 


A baby cannot digest any kird of 
starchy food until after he is six 
months old, and it is better to give 
him nothing but milk until toward 
the end of the first year, and the 
mother or grandmother—and f[. 
make special mention of grandmoth- 
ers, because I have seen many of- 
fending ones—who puts into the 
baby’s mouth a morsel of solid food 
before the baby is six months old, en- 
dangers the life of that same baby. 


One, and only one great power can 
stem this tide of infant mortality— 
this is mother’s love, intelligent, or- 
ganized and militant. Every woman, 
be she mother, confirmed spinster or 
School girl, has her share of respon- 
sibility in the effort to save the lives 
of our babies. With more knowl- 
edge, at least half the number of 
babies that now die before a year 
old could be saved and the phys- 
ical standard raised immeasurably. 
Present day statisties proclaim em- 
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SIX THINGS TO DO 


to GUESS. 


culture. 


dangerous quantities. 





1. Remember that a mother must be trained to KNOW, not 


2. Secure a reliable book upon the care and feeding of in- 
fants and begin to study the first principles of intelligent baby 


3. Remember that every year incalculable damage is done 
to the eyes of babies where mothers have not thought to pro- 
tect them from the glare of the sun. 

4. Let the baby have a bed to himself, if it be only a 
clothes basket, or a clean, dry wash tub, or a dry goods box. 
Have the mattress firm and soft and the cover warm but light. 

5. Avoid soothing syrups and soothing “‘teas.’”’ 
mind that so-called soothing syrups advertised as harmless ail 
contain morphine, epuim, cocaine or other harmful drugs in 


6. Remember that the baby is the most important thing in 
your life and don’t neglect him in any way for any thing else. 


IN THE NURSERY. 


Keep in 








phatically that ‘It is far more dan- 
gerous to be a baby than to have 
the smallpox.’’ 





OUR UGLY HOME. 


What Shall We Do for It, and What 
Will it Cost?—No. 2. 


Being assured that the interior of 
our ugly house is absolutely clean, 
and that all unnecessary, inappropri- 
ate, unbeautiful decorations or bric- 
a-brac had been eliminated, keeping 
in mind my motto cleanliness and 
simplicity, I should direct my next 
thought to the out-door conditions. 
My first impulse would take me to 
the front yard, but knowing how 
much depends upon a good vege- 
table garden, what it means to the 
health and happiness of the family, 
and because I am an enthusiastic 
gardener, I should first look after 
conditions in the garden. 

First, I should not make the mis- 
take my neigbors have made in set- 
ting apart a large space for a garden, 
which means that only a part of the 
plot is in use at a time, the remain- 
ing part left to grow up in weeds. I 
should plan, also, that every inch of 
space may be in use twelve months 
of the year. Then I should correct 
another error in the plan of my gar- 
den, often seen in the gardens of my 
neighbors. I should lay out my gar- 
den in an oblong’ shape, making 
fewer but longer rows, thus requir- 
ing a more economical use of space, 
and insuring easier* cultivation. In 
the square gardens of my neighbors 
I have noted that the chief labor in 
plowing or cultivating consisted in 
stopping and turning at the end of 
the shert rows. Then I should see 
to it that this garden was enclosed 
with a chicken-proof fenee. 

MRS. STEVENS. 





How to Get Rid of Ants. 


If you will cut green branch willow 
twigs and make a strong tea of them 
with boiling water, and sprinkle it 
where ants burrow, I think they will 
leave. At least this has been my ex- 
perience. I was once badly troubled 
with them in a greenhouse, and in an 
old English book of gardem recipes 
I found the statement that water in 
which basket makers have soaked 
osiers will drive away ants. As osiers 
are willow, I went at once and cut a 
lot of willows and made tea of them 
and sprinkled it over where the ants 
were busy, and that was the last time 
I saw any of them. I suppose it is 
the salicylic acid that drives them. 

W. F. MASSBY. 





I’ve always thought thet ef I had 
my choice, an’ my life could express 
worship, I’d- choose for it to be 
praise.—Ruth McEnery stuart. 


Teach the Children to Like Things. 


I believe that children ‘can be, and 
should be, taught to like everything 
—not by force, but by tact. A little 
of everything on the table should be 
served to every child old enough to 
eat a variety of food. If the child 
protests, he may be excused from 
eating at all—he will always be will- 
ing on that condition, to taste it. 
The next time that food is on the 
table it should be served him in the 
same way. Always forget your 
children’s dislikes. They will forget 
them themselves after awhile and 
will acquire natural cosmopolitan ap- 
petites which will make for health, 
comfort, and appearance of good 
breeding. 

MRS. J. C. NEWCOMER. 





How to Kill Flies. 


One way to kill flies is to take a 
couple of sheets of thick blotting 
paper, cut out to fit the bottom of a 
soup plate. If you put half an inch 
of clean sand in the bottom of the 
plate first, it is still better, as it will 
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CT) ~ 406 
then retain moisture on a hot day. 
Saturate the paper with water. 
Sprinkle over it a little sugar, and 
then about 4 teaspoonful formalin 
diluted with a spoonful of water, so 
that it will spread all over the paper. 
Put this in the window where the 
sun shines or on the floor, and you 
will -be surprised how many flies 
you will kill in a very short time.— 
Wallace’s Farmer. 





Don’t expect good milk if the cows 


have to drink impure water. 
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Electric fans. Summer School Rates begin 
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and English. Write for Handsome Catalog and 
College Journal. 
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March 31, 1910, was 90,521. 
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One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscriptions, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 


Editorial Gleanings. 


WHERE HAS BEEN little of importance in the 
week’s news and nothing that would not 
keep. So we have given the space usually 

devoted to ‘““What’s the News?” to Mr. Poe’s ac- 
count of the good work of the University of Wis- 
consin and of Dr. Alexander and the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The value of work of the 
kind that Mr. Poe tells about is beyond our power 
to estimate with any accuracy; and what would 
seem to be the wildest sort of conjecture may fall 
far short of measuring its full worth. 
& 

Mr. French has written one of his snappiest and 
most convincing articles for our next issue. It is 
about Laying-by Time, and is of direct and con- 
crete value to every reader. Prof. C. L. Newman 
will tell the story of one acre of land—how it was 
changed from absolute worthlessness to a high de- 
gree of productivity in a few short months. The 

‘different breeds of hogs will be discussed in our 
“How to Grow Live Stock”’ series, and there will 
be the usual timely matter in the departments 
and from our farm correspondents. 


& 

When ‘‘we’’ were a boy working on a farm we 
used often to wonder why so many things should 
be done in what seemed to us the hardest way. 
We have been wondering at it ever since; and the 
longer we live, and the more we think of it, the 
greater grows the wonder that so many farmers 
should do much work which they must know, if 
they only think, will not pay them for the doing. 
This lack of appreciation of the value of labor is 
the bane of our farming to-day. 











e 

President A. M. Soule of the Georgia Agricul- 
tural College is another man who preaches the 
truth that we have too much labor in the South— 
that it is to say, too much expensive human labor 
doing work that should be done by horses and 
machinery at half the cost. Of course, we want 
to keep all the labor we have, but let us double 
the profits from it by setting it to work with more 
horses and machinery. Illustrating this point, Di- 
rector Soule said the other day: ‘‘We have one 
four-horse plow on our farm with which one man 
and four horses do the work which four negroes 
and four mules usually do with one-horse plows. 
Many a.farmer who is working with a large num- 
ber of one-horse plows would be better off if three- 
. fourths of his laborers left him. With this four- 
horse plow I mentioned we can get along with 
one-fourth of the labor usually required—and get 
the work done better besides.”’ 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 
Why We Need More Horses. 


HE HORSE is an expensive animal to main- 
tain. His cost when purchased is greater 
than that of any other farm animal and the 

cost of his care and feed is also larger. An idle 
horse is, therefore, an expense which should be 
avoided. Moreover, if there be work for the horse 
only a few months in the year, the cost of the 
work he does is largely increased by the cost of 
keep during idleness. For these reasons, it is im- 
portant that no more horses and mules be kept 
on Southern farms than can be kept busy. Ir- 
regular work is a frequent cause of disease and an 
expense which no farm should sustain. 

On all farms, however, there are likely to be 
periods of light work for some of the horses and 
mules, if sufficient of these are kept for properly 
performing all the work required during the more 
busy seasons. We have been taken to task for 
advocating more horses and mules on the ground 
that those already on the farms of the South were 
not used to their full capacity. No one will deny 
that much of the labor of our horses and mules is 


‘wasted by the fact that our crops are cultivated 


in patches, and because of the short rows and fre- 
quent turning 25 per cent of our facilities for do- 
ing work is wasted. It must also be admitted 
that on many farms, even where there are two or 
more horses, the old one-horse plow and other 
one-horse implements are still used. Further- 
more, our system of cropping is such that the 
horses are not kept as constantly at work as they 
might be with a proper crop rotation; but after 
all is said, we are still of the opinion that we need 
more horses and mules. 

We need more horses and mules because on any- 
thing like heavy land it requires three or four 
horses to do satisfactory plowing; we need more 
horses and mules until every farm has more than 
one horse and every one-horse plow is displaced 
by a two-horse plow; we need more horses until 
every farm produces all the work stock that can 
be utilized to advantage and until most farms 
produce a few additional animals to sell. 

By a little planning all the extra stock needed 
to do the best and most economical plowing and 
preparing of the land can be made to earn their 
living during the seasons now spent in idleness, 
by raising more forage crops and producing a few 
colts every year. 

Before we shall ever have the work stock to 
properly and economically cultivate our crops we 
must breed them, and before we are likely to 
breed them, we shall probably find it necessary to 
grow more feed for live stock; but we are going 
to produce more horses and mules because we 


“need them to enable us to do good farming. Let 


us, therefore, make the start this year, and make 
it right. There are just two important points at 
which we should carefully try to avoid mistakes. 
We need to grow larger horses and mules, and to 
feed them better. If we do these, we will not 
fail, but will find the business of raising farm 
work stock a profitable branch of farming. 





What Bad Roads Cost and How We 
Could Improve Them. 


O SHOW what we are paying for bad roads, 
an extract from a recent report on the Unit- 
ed States Senate Committee on Agriculture, 

which has been investigating this matter, may be 
given: 

“Over the bad roads in the United States, 

a team in the worst hauling season is able to 
transport on an average only about 800 or 
900 pounds, while in France every good draft 
horse is expected to be able to draw 3,306 
pounds a distance of 184 miles any day in 
the year.”’ 


In spite of these facts the United States only 
spends about $90,000,000 a year from all sources 
on public road-building. We spend more than 
that on our navy, more on our army, and more 
for pensions to soldiers in these days of peace. 
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We have reached the point for action, the time 
for mere talk has passed. 

In this connection we wish to again state that 
the indifference of the South to the value of the 
split-log road drag is beyond understanding. It 
is no longer an experiment. It is cheap, and 
consequently practically our only available means 
of maintaining good roads, and yet we ignore it 
almost completely. We must for generations de- 
pend on dirt roads throughout the greater part 
of the South. Hard surface roads are better, but 
too expensive, in most sections, for many years 
to come. In the split-log drag we have a simple 
means of maintaining our dirt roads in good con- 
dition at a trifling expense, after they have been 
drained and shaped, and yet we refuse to avail 
ourselves of this proved method. Some have ex- 
plained that the reason is, that the drag is too 
simple. It is a fact that no one can appreciate 
its value who has not seen it properly used, but 
it does seem that we should learn more quickly. 
If the spilt-log drag were an experiment, there 
might be some reason in the failure of our road 
authorities to begin its use, but when any method 
has been proved the best known, by years of ex- 
tensive trial, the failure to adopt it, by those hav- 
ing the care of our roads, is simply inexcusable 
stupidity. 

Send a postal for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 321, 
“The Use of the Split-Log Drag on Earth Roads,” 
and start agitating the matter among your neigh- 
bors. 





Quackery in Farm Journalism. 


institute, a statement was made by Prof. Ira 

W. Williams, the efficient chief of the co-op- 
erative demonstration work in the Palmetto State, 
embodying a principle just as applicable to farm 
papers as to any other kind of agricultural instruc- 
tion. There is no doubt about it, that the circula- 
tion of Northern and Western farm papers in the 
South, or of so-called Southern papers or ‘“‘South- 
ern editions’ made up chiefly of articles from 
Northern papers or Northern writers, all advocat- 
ing methods and principles absolutely unsuited to 
our Southern conditions, has in thousands of cases 
hurt rather than helped the cause of agricultural 
progress. It is like taking a prescription for your 
neighbor’s disease instead of for your own. We are 
here to adapt agricultural science to our local 
Southern conditions, and we should like to take 
the following quotation from Professor Williams 
as our own, for certainly The progressive Farmer 
and Gazette can say with him in toto: 


“We are trying to bring this instruction 
right down to you and your own farm. 
Much of the literature you get, including 
most of the bulletins, relate to matters in a 
different climate from yours and one not ap- 
plicable to your case at all. What do you 
care about information as to closely built 
chicken houses and cow barns? Nothing. 
Your climate does not require them, and it is 
the same with hundreds of other things. 
What we want to do, is to give you informa- 
tion that is adapted to your own peculiar con- 
ditions, and while we do not pretend to be 
able to tell you everything, it gives us great 
pleasure to be able to tell you what we do 
know, and when you seek information of us, 
we will answer you even though we have to 
ransack the whole storehouse of agricultural 
knowledge.”’ 

What the Southern farmer wants is a prescrip- 
tion for his own case, not a prescription for his 
brother farmer’s case in the North or West. The 
day of quack ‘cure-everything’ nostrums has 
passed. 


Sis TIME ago while speaking at a farmers’ 





The Progressive Farmer and Gazette is the onlv 
Southern farm paper that runs no patent stock 
food advertising. 


A Thought for the Week. 


OWER OF ANY sort, whether of wealth or 
P intellect or education, or social position, or 
accident, brings duty—the duty of truth, the 
duty of fairness, the duty, of courtesy, the duty 
of sanity; a duty to the weak not to oppress them; 
a duty to the credulous not to mislead them; a 
duty to one’s friends, not to flatter nor cajole 
them; a duty to one’s enemies, not to malign 
them; a duty to the rich, not to be a sycophant; a 
duty to the poor, not to be a demagogue.—Junius 
Parker, im address at the University of North Car- 
olina, May 30, 1910. 
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WHAT I SAW IN THE MIDDLE WEST.—IIL 


CLARENCE POE. 








On Train in Kentucky.—(Editorial Correspon- 
dence.)—As I write this we have crossed the bor- 
der. I am once again on Southern soil, and my 
heart beats faster at the thought of the possibil- 
ities of our Southland and the work that is to be 
done within her borders. This does not mean 
that I am sectional: in love of our great country 
and in reverence of Old Glory’s stars and stripes I 
yield to no man North or West. But for the South 
every true Southerner must feel a distinct and 
peculiar affection. That she is behind the North 
and West in many respects, we grant. The peo- 
ple of the South live yet in shabbier houses; 
there are too many ramshackle barns; the fields 
are less thoroughly plowed, patches instead of 
proad well-kept fields, and the land has been too 
often neglected and allowed to wash. The beauti- 
ful herds of cattle, the sleek Percheron plow- 
horses two or three abreast, the trim lawns, the 
great red barns—these are no longer the rule as 
in the West. There are also fringes of disrep- 
utable looking cabins on the edges of these 
Southern towns, and too often the white people, 
from association with the lower ideals of neatness 
and thrift on the part of a more backward race, 
seem to have suffered a pitiful sagging of their 
own racial standards. The roads here are in 
worse condition; there are ten times as many peo- 
ple who can’t read and write, and the schools are 
yet by no means as efficient as in the North and 
West. 

we 

And yet in spite of all these things, I would not 
live in the West. Rather must the true South- 
erner feel that because of these things the call is 
all the more imperative for him to stay in the 
South. The task of betterment, the task of im- 
proving these conditions—this is his, and he dare 
not run away from it. As well might a soldier 
desert his post in time of battle. If your neigh- 
bor’s field is plowed well, do not wish for it, but 
plow your own well; if your neighbor’s children 
are well educated, do not wish for his, but educate 
your own. And so our duty is not to covet the 
beauty and thrift and enterprise of the West, but 
to give our lives to bringing to the South the same 
high degree of beauty and thrift and progressive- 
ness. 

To educate all our boys and girls in longer 
and better and more practical public schools and 
to educate our older people through farm papers 
and demonstration work and farmers’ institutes, 
ete.—this must be our main hope of deliverance. 


& 


This, however is not what I started out to say. 
There are a number of other good ideas yet to be 
reported that I have gotten from this trip through 
the farming sections of Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Indiana—among others the idea that no boy who 
can afford it ought to start farming until he sees 
how these Western farmers work. 

Over in Wisconsin they have an Agricultural 
College that is doing an almost marvelous work, 
and we must go to work to get something like it 
in every State in the South. Ten years ago there 
were only nine students in the long agricultural 
course; now there are 332. But it is not the long 
course which has done most to help Wisconsin 
farming: it is the short course. This short 
course is designed especially to enable the farm 
boy to go to college after the crops are gathered 
and get back before time for starting the crops 
in the spring. It is a two-year course of four- 
teen weeks each, lasting from the first of Decem- 
ber to the middle of March. That is to say, the 
farm boy takes the course in the comparatively 
idle weeks of two successive winters. This short 
course has grown steadily in popularity and there 
were nearly 500 enrolled last winter and this. ‘It 
is the best educational money the State has ever 
spent,” Dean Russell declares. Then, too, there 
is the Farmers’ Ten-Day Course which we must 
also introduce into every State in the South. This 
course gives practical instruction in crop growing, 
Stock feeding, dairying, etc., and the Wisconsin 
farmer now looks forward to the Ten-Day Course 
as to a sort of annual picnic combining pleasure 
with intensely profitable instruction. I went 
through the big pavilion where 1,100 Wisconsin 
farmers, representing seventy counties, gathered 
for this course last February; and at the same 
time a course for farmers’ wives, first inaugurated 
this year, was in progress with an attendance of 
425. It is the conviction of the University of 
Wisconsin that its function is not merely to in- 
struct the few hundred boys and girls whom good 





fortune enables to spend two, three, or four years 
on the grounds, but rather that the true mission 
of the University is to go out into the highways 
and hedges and carry light and learning to the 
whole people of the State. ‘To put a whole State 
to school’’—that is its aim, and no other univer- 
sity in America is better living up to its ideal, 
and no branch of the University better than the 
Agricultural College. 
wt 

It is this two-year fourteen-weeks’ short course 
especially that has made the Agricultural College 
of Wisconsin a power for good, and every South- 
ern State should begin planning now to provide 
a similar course for its farmer boys—boys who 
will respond just as heartily as Wisconsin boys 
have done, and whom our States can neglect only 
at the peril of their future. Eighty per cent of 
the young fellows who have taken this short 
course are on Wisconsin farms to-day, and they 
are in the very front of the procession of agri- 
cultural progress. 

For one thing they are organized—1,000 of 
them—into the Wisconsin Experimental Associa- 
tion by means of which scientific ideas and better 
methods of farming are reaching every nook and 
corner of Wisconsin. With corn an especially no- 
table work has been done. I have already re- 
ferred to the fact that twenty-five years ago it 
was thought that the Wisconsin growing season 
was two short to mature a dent corn. Careful 
seed selection and plant breeding soon developed 
a type that would mature all right. And then 














THE KIND OF SIRE THAT THE SOUTH NEEDS. 


corn culture seems to have drifted along, the sta- 
tistics of ten years ago showing that Wisconsin 
had an average yield of twenty-five bushels per 
acre, the same average as for the United States 
as a whole—a showing that didn’t satisfy the am- 
bitious leaders of agricultural progress. They set 
about getting the farmer to use better varieties 
and select his seed better, with the result that in 
eight years’ time the average yield per acre went 
up to 41.6 busnels—the highest, with one excep- 
tion, for any American State that year. The main 
explanation of how this was done is the Wiscon- 
sin Experimental Association. The Agricultural 
College, with a few high-bred varieties of corn, 
furnished to each member of the Association seed 
enough to plant two acres of corn with the under- 
standing that the Association member would sell 
seed to his neighbors at not over twice the market 
value of ordinary corn. In this way seed of the 
best varieties has been put within reach of farm- 
ers everywhere—and seed, too, acclimated and 
suited to the climate and soils of the farmer’s own 
section. 

Still another notable agency in increasing 
Wisconsin corn production has been the boys’ 
and girls’ corn clubs, numbering 20,000 last year 
and possibly 50,000 in 1910. Each boy or girl 
gets a package of improved seed; from this prod- 
uct the ten best ears are selected in competition 
at the the county fair, and if this is carefully man- 
aged, the third year the farmer may have enough 
improved seed to plant his entire crop. What 
improvement Wisconsin has wrought with corn is 
more than duplicated by her improvement of bar- 
ley breeds. In the light of such achievements and 
the increase in sugar content of the sugar beet 
from 8 to 16 or 20 per cent in the last hundred 
years, the people who minimize the importance of 
plant breeding and seed selection can be regarded 
only as enemies of progress. 


& 


Another idea our Southern agricultural colleges 
would do well to adopt from Wisconsin is the plan 
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of honoring each year two or three men who have 
dene notable work for agricultural betterment. 
Two of the men so recognized this year were Wis- 
consin farmers who had had been leaders of prog- 
ress, and the third was Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 
The award is simply an artistic parchment, but it 
is bestowed with suitable ceremony and lends a 
new sense of dignity to the work in which such 
men are engaged. 

& 


And since this issue of The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette is a ‘‘Horse Special,’’ let me say that 
another example of the Western notion that the 
State should be interested in the financial welfare 
of its citizens and should help them to do better 
work along all lines, is found in the Wisconsin 
law requiring every stallion in the State to be reg- 
istered. Nor does registration there mean mere- 
ly paying a certain fee and getting a number. 
Every stallion is examined for soundness, and 
every stallion-owner must give satisfactory evi- 
dence as to the breeding of his horse. Then the 
stallion is enrolled as, ‘‘Pure-Bred’’—when regis- 
tered in any recognized stud book; as “Cross- 
Bred’”—when both dam and sire are pure-bred 
but of different breeds; as ‘‘Non-Standard Bred” 
—when so recorded in the American Trotting 
Register; as ‘‘Grade’’—when either sire or dam 
is proven to be pure-bred, and as ‘‘Mongrel’”’ or 
“Scrub”’—when neither parent is of pure breed- 
ing. 

Then when a stallion is advertised, either on a 
poster or in a newspaper, his number and his 
breeding must be given. If he is a scrub, the 
advertisement must say so, plainly and without 
equivocation. 

The effect of this law has been to decrease the 
number of scrub stallions kept—that is, in com- 
parison with the pure-bred, and to a much larger 
extent to turn the patronage from them to the 
pure-breds. At any rate, the average value per 
head of all the horses in the State has increased 
$15.35 in the last few years, and much of this 
increase is attributed to this law requiring the 
registration of stallions and their advertisement 
for what they are. 

The average value of Wisconsin horses is now 
$107 per head, and State Veterinarian Alexander 
says this is entirely too low. So he has outlined 
the following campaign for better horse breeding: 


“Grading up with sound muscular sires; 
continuous use of pure-bred stallions of a 
chosen breed; use of sound stallions and 
mares only; proper feeding and care of the 
mare and foal; working of stallions regular- 
ly; home production of pure-bred stallions to 
replace grades, mongrels and scrubs used at 
present; use of grade horses to replace scrub 
horses in farm teams; organization of com- 
munity associations for promoting horse 
breeding; and the encouragement of the in- 
dustry by prizes at county fairs for pure- 
bred stallions and mares and the progeny of 
these animals.”’ 

& 

The average value of horses in Southern States 
last year was, according to the Report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture: Vir- 
ginia, $100; North Carolina, $110; South Caro- 
lina, $121; Georgia, $116; Florida, $104; Ala- 
bama, $88; Mississippi, $78; Louisiana, $65; 
Texas, $71; Arkansas, $72; Tennessee, $103. In 
only three States is the average value equal to 
that which Wisconsin considers so low as to merit 
the attention of the State; and it is safe to say 
that a horse of equal quality will bring at least 25 
per cent more in these States than in Wisconsin. 

Is there any reason why this plan of stallion 
registration should not be adopted with us? Six- 
teen States have already followed the example 
set by Wisconsin, and we can not afford to lag 
behind. This much is certain: We can not im- 
prove the quality of our stock while we continue 
to breed to scrub sires, and with stallions the only 
way for the farmer to know the ancestry of the 
animal to which he wishes to breed his mare is 
by some system of State registration which will 
not allow a grade or scrub animal to be adver- 
tised as a pure-bred. 

& 

More than this, Dr. Alexander had on his desk 
when I called to see him several fake registration 
Papers, accumulations of the mail for only a day 
or two previous; one, I believe, had come in that 
morning. Unprincipled breeders had sold stallions 
and pretended to give French and German regis- 
tration papers, investigation showing that these 
were absolute forgeries. How many forged papers 
both of foreign and American stallions are palm- 
ed off on Southern buyers, it would be impossible 
to tell. Let’s try the Wisconsin plan. 
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Registered 


Shropshire Sheep 


The foundation for my flock was purchased from 
the very best breeders in the U. S. and Canada. 
Choice individuals of either sex for sale. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or money cheerfully refunded. 


EUGENE TRANSOM, 
Stratford, Alleghany Co., N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


are the hogs that coin money. Pedigreed pigs of 
famous ancestry, now ready for delivery. 


JOHN L. HESTER, :: R5, :: Durham, N.C. 


TO HIGHEST BIDDER. 
Best Duroc Boar in North Carolina 


Great-grandson of $6,000 Ohio Chief; 3 years old. 
weighs near 500 pounds in breeding order. Best 
disposition, and is good in every way. Has won 
two firsts and two sweepstakes. His get won Ist, 
2nd and sweepstakes at North Carolina State Fair 
last fall. Sell to prevent inbreeding. Highest 
bidder gets him. No bids after June 15th. 

W. S. EATON, Morehead City, N. C. 


Sunnyside Berkshires 


All the Boars sold. Still have 10 or 12 Sows 3% 
months old. They are sired by my great Premier 
boars and out of the best sows I ever owned. No 
better blood or breeding in the country. Alsoa 
few choice Gilts ready to be bred. Prices reason- 
able for this class of breeding. 

Union, S. C. 


W. R. WALKER, 


D.S. Polled Durham Cattle 


HORNLESS SHORT-HORNS 


Two 2500 Ib. Bulls at head of herd. Young stock 
of both sexes on hand. Pairs not akin, any age 
under 8 years. Write your wants. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Come to see us. 


A. S. & B. Edwards, - Versailles, Ky. 











Gilder ‘Farm Registered Poland China 
Pigs. 

W. T. AUSTIN, Simpsonville, S. C. 

HOGS anp SHEEP 

Poland China Pigs and Shropsh're Sheep. Good 


individuals. 
T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Mammoth Black Pigs 


The great Southern hog, eight weeks 
old. $10.00 each, $15.00 per pair. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, :: Greensboro, N. C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


has stopped selling Angus for the present for the 
very good reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age left on the place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - -  Byrdville, Va. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
1HOROUGHBRED BERESH# 

















Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head ot 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale. 





HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 
PENDLETON, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat, Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier Longfellow. 
B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 


ANGUS BULLS qxsis,"5ci cave 


to offer at attrac- 
tive prices. Call, or write us your wants. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 











‘Oakwood farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at presen 
but have a few choice bulls and bul 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 
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Mules We Need or the Kind 


horse is now _ considerably 
larger than that of 10 or 15 
years ago, and indications are that 
a still larger animal will be demand- 
ed in the future. This increase in 
size can only come from the draft 
breeds. No other breeds are large 
enough to produce the necessary in- 
crease in size without much better 
feeding than is customary with us. 
These being incontrovertible facts, 
it is indeed unfortunate that so 
many of our people have such a 
prejudice against draft horses that 
they will continue in the vain en- 
deavor to obtain a satisfactory farm 
animal or suitable mares for the 
production of mules, through other 
blood lines. 

If the mares now on hand were, 
on an average, 200 er 300 pounds 
heavier than they really are,and were 
fed liberally a properly balanced ra- 
tion, then stallions weighing 1,200 
to 1,400 pounds might give us work 
stock sufficiently large for present 
needs and mares large enough to 
produce as heavy mules as are now 
demanded; but even under such 
favorable conditions, which do not 
now and can not be made to exist 
in the near future, work stock and 
brood mares sufficiently large for 
future demands will not be produced. 
There is a most decided limit to 
the size of jack we can use and, 
therefore, the blood of the draft 
breeds alone is available for the pur- 
pose of giving the necessary increase 
in size to work stock and mares for 
mule breeding. We believe much 
of the prejudice of the South against 
the draft breeds is due to a miscon- 
ception of these breeds and the spe- 
cial purpose they are intended to 
serve. 

In the first place we do not need 
the extremely heavy draft stallions 
so popular where draft horses are 
mostly bred. We need the more com- 
pact, smaller, better quality stallions, 
weighing from 1,500 to 1,600 
pounds. 

There are many draft breeds, any 
one of which would supply our needs 
well, but owing to the prejudice 
against horses with a large growth 
of hair on their legs, probably the 
Percheron is best suited to our con- 
ditions. There are still other rea- 
sons why the Percheron seems espe- 
cially well adapted to our farm work 
stock. Not only have they clean, 
hard legs of good quality, but they 
also have compact, shapely bodies, 
are easily kept and possess a splen- 
did, tractable disposition. At the 
same time, they are horses of cour- 
age and stamina, and by no means 
the coarse, lubberly, over-grown sort 
which so many Southern people 
seem to think. Of course, it must 
not be forgotten that any horse 
weighing much over 1,200 pounds is. 
too heavy for fast work. The work 
of such horses on the farm is to pull 
large implements or heavy loads at 
a walk. For road work, or for very 
small or light farm implements, the 
light mule or horse weighing 800 to 
900 pounds is more suitable, but we 
must, in the advancement of agri- 
cultural methods, do away with these 
light and small implements and use 
more of the effective and economical 
large implements, and to handle 
these heavier work stock is essential. 
If it were possible to obtain the 
Necessary size demanded of farm 
work stock and mares for mule rais- 
ing, from any of the lighter breeds, 
which possess more quality than the 
draft breeds, we would prefer these; 
but such is not possible and the 
quicker we recognize this fact and 


Ts MOST popular type of farm 





WHY WE NEED DRAFT STALLIONS. 


Only by the Use of Such Sires Can We Breed the Type of 


These Mules—We Do Not Need Large Draft Animals, but We 
Do Need Those Large Enough to Handle Modern Machinery. 


of Mares That Will Produce 


start in the right way to producing 
farm work animals of sufficient size 
to do efficient and economical farm 
work, the better it will be for us. 
Let us at once start the introduc- 
tion of draft stallions, not for the 
purpose of breeding large draft 
horses but to increase the size of our 
farm work animals, both for the 
economical cultivation of our fields 
and the breeding of mules that will 
bring the highest market price. 





Worst Diseases of Young Colts. 


Diarrhea and other stomach and 
bowel troubles cause the death of 
more young colts than all other dis- 
eases combined. There are two fac- 
tors which play the most important 
part in the causation of these trou- 
bles: An over-supply of milk and 
filth. 

The supply of milk should always 
be reduced in such cases, regardless 
of the cause of the trouble; but es- 
pecially is it necessary to reduce the 
milk supply when the mare is giving 
too much. Starvation pushed to the 
limit is the best treatment for diar- 
rhea when caused from too much 
milk. 

The other cause, filth, plays a 
much more important part in these 
bowel and stomach troubles than is 
generally supposed. To avoid the 
infection which so often causes trou- 
ble in the young foals the stable 
should be thoroughly disinfected and 
supplied with clean bedding after 
the birth of the colt and the udder 
and other parts of the mare washed 
twice a day with 1 part of some coal 
tar disinfectant to 30 parts of water, 
until all discharges cease. 

Attention to these two points, the 
proper milk supply and cleanliness, 
will prevent 99 per cent of the cases 
of diarrhea in young foals. 

Infection through the navel, next 
to digestive troubles, kills more colts 
than any other trouble which besets 
these young animals. The navel 
should be disinfected thoroughly 
with 1 part of some one of the num- 
erous coal tar disinfectants on the 
market to 30 parts of water twice a 
day for two or three days, and then 
a dry powder, such as boracic acid, 
rubbed on twice a day until the raw 
surface is completely healed. 

Swollen and inflamed joints and 
bowel troubles which result in death 
are the consequences of neglecting to 
give this attention. 





Salt should be kept before horses 
all the time. It is a good plan to 
have a lump of rock salt in a box 
in the corner of the manger so tbat 
the horses can help themselves. 





Well marked, robust 

uernsey u individual—distin- 
guishe igree. 
Subject to registration. About 3 yearsold. Fuller 
particulars and description on request. Write 


W.1. BROOKS, - - - Jonesboro, N.C. 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 
10 growthy Boars, 3 to 4 mos. old: weigh 75 to 100 


Ibs. The pick of 50 spring pigs, from large litte: 
ag 4 of 800 Ib. boar, at $15 each. ichbiath 


VANCE - Calhoun, Ga. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March 
and 3 to farrow yet. N 


several Sow 
before June Ist. Book your orders now. Have 
Sas Sas SS Oe Sas We have ever hose alto t te 
laying 








Newport, Cocke Co. - - - - - - Tennessee. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The School of Veterinary Medicine 





offers a complete course in the veterinary sciences, 
including instruction in the breeding, selection, 
feeding and care of the domestic animals in addi- 
tion to the 

of diseases, 


KLEIN, Dean, 89th Street and Woodland A 
Philadeiphia, Pa. s 


revention and tmen’ 
a ain LOU! at pay. Good home for the right man. Address 


{[Saturday, June 4, 19109, 


Pure Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


A fine lot of Brood Mares, Fillies, and young 
Stallions, Percheron and Belgien. « £ : ¢s 
Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO.. r 


Augusta County, - - - - - = Harriston, Va, 


Durec-Jersey Pigs. = 
Rich in color; best blood known to the breed. 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Booking orders for 
March and April shipments. All bred Gilts and 
Sows sold. Write for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tean. 
GUERNSEY S 
High grade Bull and Heifer Calves for sale, 
Mrs Helen Donnelly, 
“MEADOW RIDGE FARM” - Manitowoc, Wis, 
REGISTERED DUROC JERSEYS 
April Pigs, not akin. High Quality, 
. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va, 


The-Kentucky Jack Farm “i 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules, A large 
lot to select from, 
JOE, E. WRIGHT, JuNOTION Orry, Ky, 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 











REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 





Twenty-four Sows fo ir Herd Boars, Second 
only to Stanberry & Sons, of Newport, Tenn, 
in number and breeding, in the South. Ohio 
Chief, Pilot Wonder, Top Notcher and all the 
Colonels represented in both boars and sows 
I have delivered and sold since Febuary lst 
sixty pigs at ten dollars each. For July de- 
livery I offer 60 pigs from seven mature sows 
by N. C. Commredore 24463 and N. C. Col. 26087 
(a son of Tenn. Col, 20665) at +7.50 each un. 
registered; $859 each registered No order 
booked at these prices unless cash with order, 
First orders get first shipment . 


W. A. THIGPEN, 
PROPRIETOR CEDAR GROVE FARM 
Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 
P.§.--SingleComb R. I. Red Egos $1.25 for 15. 











REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
for sale at the right price. Highest quality 
and most perfect type. Write us today. 
Sheffield Bros., Box 1, Oakland, Tenn. 


Shropshire & Southdown Ram Lambs 


Large, growthy January fellows for June delivery. 
WM. LEA, =, 2 Selmer, Tenn 











HORSE FEED 


Most people agree that corn and oats are the 
natural and proper feed for horses and mules. 
But cotton planters rarely raise enough grain to 
feed all the year round. Local grain naturally be- 
comes scarce and high in the summer when all 
want to buy. 

Believing it possible to compound a perfectly 
balanced feed, using the Southern planters’ own 
ingredients, we have expended much time and 
money in laboratory and stable experiments to 
arrive at correct and scientific r>sults. We have 
finally attained these results, and now offer to the 
Southern planter a most excellent horse and mule 
feed, guaranteed to be equal, pound for pound, to 
the best oats. We call this feed 


SCOCOTES— 


that is, Southern Cotton Oil Company oats, com- 
pound, or artificial oats, if you please. 

The chemical analysis of Scocotes is exactly the 
same as natural oats. The feeding results are 
actually better, because Scocotes is more digestible 
than natural oats. 

There is another very important reason why 
Scocotes produces better results than corn or oats 
—the animal gets it all. No one is tempted to 
steal the feed for human use. 

Scocotes contains selected sound cottonseed 
meal, cracked corn, rice bran, finely ground pea- 
vine hay and New Orleans molasses. 

There is never any scarcity of Scocotes. We 
are in position to deliver any quantity at any time 
at prices always less than oats. Our present price 
is $35 per ton delivered at any railroad station in 
the South. This is at least $5 per ton cheaper 
than oats. We solicit trial orders of one ton. If 
your dealer does not handle Scocotes, remit $35 to 
us. Weare ready to make immediate shipments. 

After trying Scocotes, if you are not perfectly 
satisfied in every respect, we will immediately re- 
fund the money. Our financial responsibility is 
unquestioned. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMP’, 


Charlotte, N. C. ae 


WANTED: A GOOD DAIRYMAN 


One not afraid of work, understands and prac- 
tices the economy of feeding, and knows how to 
make good butter. Position open to single man 
only. References required. Write stating terms. 
Don’t write to know how much wages we 














‘|Sun Rise Dairy, Durham, N. C. 
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FARMER BOY, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO DRIVE 
SIX TONS OF FINE HORSEFLESH? 


















This is What Some Farmer Boys Do in the Central West—What 
Mr. Finley Saw There and How He Fell in Love With the Big 
Percherons—What a Good Stallion is Worth. 


A JUNK PILE MOUNTAIN 


OF VERY EXPENSIVE 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
EXPERIENCE 


Dr. Butler says something in- four big draft horses to a heavy plow 
teresting about the value of a and accomplished something. Like- 
good stallion. Many readers of your wise they kept good brood mares, 
paper will say this article is all right and, mind you, they always bred 
for Dr. Butler, but that results will them to registered stallions. Asking 
not prove so great in our farmers’ them the value of a registered stal- 
hands. I want to say that Dr. But- lion, they told me it is too great to 
ler has not placed the actual profits be computed. 
at anything like what the results have Next I met and talked with some 
peen in my community from the use leading importers. They showed me 
of a registered Percheron stallion. many of the best stallions in America 
If any reader doubts my experience, and pointed out why they were best. 
he must put up or shut up, because I This fact kept constantly distressing 
kept the stallion, the colts are here, my mind: Hundreds of men in North 
and I can show him. Carolina, and all over the South, 
Young farmers, if you want to get breed mares every year to scrub stal- 
out of slow and unsatisfactory, as lions that are a curse to our live 
well as unprofitable farm methods, stock industry 
you must forever cast behind you the Looking into the noble coun- 
idea that successful farming can be tenances of “Pink,” ‘“‘Calypso,” and 
accomplished with small teams. I dozens of other living pictures among 
have had my try with the mongrel horses, I could not control my feel- 
type, the small and the ill-bred farm ing when I remembered that some 
horse. I know that inferior stock human beings in my State are so 
and poor crops go hand-in-hand, and pitifully ignorant of what a good 
from what I have seen, in different horse really is, that they are satisfied 
sections of the South, I am convinced with raising the sorriest and scrub- 
that small ‘“‘mixed stock” teams be- best animals, to consume valuable 
long to the shabby farm and to scrub time and feed. 
farming. ; pone’ pager Ayes offered me 
o ta a place w ese - 
Falling in Love With the Percheron. |, Waiters stockmen, and a on 
Not taking any man’s word about my course at the A. & M., I would 
the objections to draft horses for the have done so. Coming home, by 
small farmer, I sold enough of my hard begging I secured aid from four 
corn crop to take an extensive trip to neighbors, and purchased a register- 
the importers’ stables and the live- ed six-year-old Percheron, going to 
stock shows of the West. This was a reliable breeder and seeing the stal- 
shortly after I had been at the North lion’s colts, before buying. I rode 
Carolina A. & M. College, where I the stallion home, leading a register- 
learned the value of doing farm work ed mare, bought for my own use. It 
in a common-sense way. The first was an interesting, but long and hard 
interesting objects I observed on my ten days’ ride. 
trip, were large painted barns. But The competition I encountered 
it was when I stood beside “Jim’’ and from experienced business (?) men, 
‘Henry,’ wheelers in Armour’s six- owners of light, grade stallions, was 
horse draft team, and their genial something fierce. They combined 
driver, William Wales, told me what and drove me to the next county, caus- 
his horses could do that all my ing me heavy loss of time and money. 
doubts—as to the superb couage, in- But yearly my stallion sires forty 
telligence, and activity of Percheron colts, each worth $75 more than any 
horses—were forever dispelled. grade stallion has ever showed. 
Boys, how would you feel sitting WALTER W. FINLEY. 
on the box of the big truck wagon, 
meen Tans from the ground, with Tuberculin Test for Dairy Cattle at. 
over six tons of high-spirited, mag- Blacksburg, Va 
nificent-acting horseflesh, before ° ‘ 
you? You fellows who have never The dairy herd at the Virginia 
pulled checks over anything but Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg 
mules, that must‘be whipped at every is now undergoing the first official 
turn, can you imagine how two-ton tuberculin test under the new law. 
horses feel at the end of the leaders’ The test is under the personal super- 
long lines? Remember such leaders Vision of Professor W. D. Saunders, 
are chosen for being hard bitted, for State Dairy and Food Commissioner. 
they must go up on the iron hard, The new act provides that from 
even when the lines are buckled in time to time examinations shall be 
the lower curb bar. They are very Made and tuberculin test applied to 
fast walkers, quick at the trot, and breeding or dairy cattle by the State 
can run like dogs when required. Veterinarian, and also the Veterina- 
The leaders of the various six-horse rian of the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
teams I saw, were all prompt, no tion. Such work will be done in all 
whip was used, as they were up on instances under the direction and 
the bit always, keeping all taut and subject to the rules and regulations 
the swing pole high between the of the State Dairy and Food Commis- 
middle team. After seeing Friend sion and the Live Stock Sanitary 
Wales drive “figure-eight,” whirl his Board. 
enormous trucks with the leaders Tests cannot be made, however, 
running, then have “Mack,” off-lead, except upon request of the owner of 
pick sugar lumps off the tail board, I the cattle. 
envied him and would rather have When cattle re-act under the test, 
owned and driven his team than to they must be given over to the State 
have owned or driven the fastest to be disposed of according to the 
horse ever whipped around any race rules of the Commissioners and the 
track. ; Board, not more than $40 being al- 
a lowed for them unless pure-bred, 
How Western Farmers Value Good then $80 will be paid, unless they are 
Stallions. segregated under the Bangs method. 
I wanted to know where these big The last Legislature appropriated 
geldings were raised, and found they $5,000, or as much as necessary, to} 


T THE ISSUE of April 23rd, went to plow, they hooked three or 





(A sample’ pile of scrapped competitive separator bowls—the frames being 
broken up in the field to save freight on same.) 


During the year 1909 more than 10,000 enlightened and dis- 
gusted American users of poor or wornout competitive makes of 
expense to this enormous annd replaced them with new 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


on top of 8,500 having done so in 1908, 7,000 in 1907 and 5,000 
a year for several years before, or at least 50,000 within ten years. 

If it were possible to put these 50,000 machines into one huge 
“junk pile,” as they have in fact gone into a thousand ‘‘junk piles,’ 
it would make a veritable mountain of cream separator experience, 
as impressive as Pikes Peak and representative of as much costly 
acquired separator experience as though it were a great mine of 
gold or silver. 

These 50,000 “near” and “just as good’’ cream separators cast 
aside to be replaced with De Laval machines within ten years, 
and so many of them within a couple of years, cost their users at 
least three and one-half millions of dollars in the first place, and 
probably wasted three times that much in quantity and quality of 
product, excessive repairs and excessive time required to put the 
milk through them while they were used, or a total of at least 
fifteen millions of dollars, and more likely twenty-five millions. 

What has happened in America in this way has, in the same 
time doubled throughout the rest of the world, so that the total 
aggregates twice as much, of Perhaps fifty millions of dollars. 
And worse still, this accounts nly for those users who have recog- 
nized the facts and remedied them. There are thousands more 
users of inferior separators w80 have yet to do so, and unfortu- 
nately some yet embarking a®eW on this expensive separator ex- 
perience of their own. 

These figures are monumetal, but they deal with a problem 
of enormous importance to everyone who has cream to separate 
from milk, which the averag® Man can better appreciate put in 
this collective way than he ca® When applied to himself alone, 
though it means exactly the s#me thing one way or the other. 

The facts are all capable of proof to the man who cares to 
have them proved and who q°e8n’t want to contribute at his own 
separators threw them aside a@ ever-increasing “junk pile” moun- 
tain of cream separator experi@2Ce, Or, better still, to the man who 
has been doing so and think® it about time to stop. 

To such owners we would S4y that the De Laval Company will 
this year continue its “trade allowances” for these old machines, 
because of the opportunity suf exchanges afford in an educa- 
tional way for the most practic! illustration possible of the differ- 
ence between good and poor s®Parators, and thus putting a stop te 
the sale of others like them {2 the same neighborhood. 

Any desire “trade allowanc®” information may always be had 
of the nearest’ De Laval loca! agent or of the Company directly. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 























165-167 Broadway 42 E. aetiows Sizer Dromm # Rowemente! Sts. 
: K 
came from various farms in the Cen- carry out the purposes of the act. In ir ——— 
tral West. I visited these farms, addition, there will be added the pro- 190-177 Weems Satost Ma 16 Pee ee = WEATTLE 
and the farmers were just plain, ceeds received from the sale of the | 
Common cane, Men» Dut they used carcasses of the re-acting slaughtered qq 
common-sense in that when they animals. J. M. BELL. | 
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MORE CORN NECESSITATES MORE LIVE STOCK. 


The Only Way to Maintain Soil Fertility When Raising Corn 
is to Feed Much of It on the Farm—Some of the Stock We 
Need—The Path to Permanent Prosperity. 


By Prof. D. N. Farrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


MclIvor Williamson’s agitation 

of his methods of corn culture 
has had much to do with the present 
great interest in this State in the rais- 
ing of corn, and the presentation of 
a medal by Seuth Carolina University 
to Mr. Williamson was a very gra- 
cious and fitting act. It looks now as 
though the people of the State are 
thoroughly aroused as to the import- 
ance of giving this crop more atten- 
tion, and that it will only be a matter 
of a few years before the center of 
corn production will be shifted from 
the Middle West to the Middle Atlan- 
tic States, with South Carolina as the 
center. With this movement well 
started, it would probably be wise to 
halt for a few seconds and ask our- 
selves a few questions. 

When we have increased our corn 
crop to the figure we all realize is 
possible, what will we do with the 
product? We must remember that 
when we raise 50,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, we cannot 
expect to sell it at the same price 


Tove IS NO DOUBT that Mr. 








-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 





Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
tities of improved seed, or considerable 
areas of land, should use display ads in the 
pro yo but for 
the convenience of all who do not wish 

space, we 1 insert ads for our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this depart- 
ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week: two weeks 7 





home to which we carry it at thislow rate, | 
Stampe accepted for amounts less than $1, { 








vey Ae oy | Farms for sale. Sold more than 
three Ree nee Soe vere, Write for 
cai of farms and timber lands. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Co., Chase City, Mecklenburg County. Va. 


Pure bred Holstein Bull Calves for sale. by Jones 
& Loomis, Newport News, Va. 








Any farmer wishing to sell his farm, address 
G. C. Staley, 65 Howe St , Waycross, Ga 





Choice Berkshire Male Pigs. entitled to ist-y, 
$6.00 each. Fairview Farm, Boonville, gage , 





Wanted— Buyers for nice, new, 40 pound Feath- 
er Beds at $1000. The Stok: a 
‘ he es Furniture Co.. Bur- 





200 bushels Iron Peas, 83 00 per bushel; 200 head 
grade Tunis ig two female Collie Pups J.C 
hb uwke, Baldock, S. C. 


eon Sembee tose beri and set 
azide: my lessons—for thoroughhred pigsor calf, 
J. E. Hedspeth, Lawrenceville, Va. a a 


Wanted to buy 5 to 100 good, young S. c.B 
Leghorn Hes. Must be pure blood. yh» ste 
Ridgeview Farms, D-aper, N. C. 


Ringlet Barred Rocks. Eggs and cho'ce breed- 
ing males. Prices greatly reduced remainder of 
the season. C Neale Stacy, Amelia, Va 











Peachblow Seed Potatoes. Cold storage seed 
that will grow for fall crop. $4.50 per bbl Write 
° particulars, T, E. Hudson, Box 630. Norfolk, 

a. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 

Swine Descriptive circulars gladly pedo nes 

inet Soe — ag me finish. aw no a-kin for 
mes. . Dapers 

pen, Conetoe, N. C as aia 





Claremont Peachblow Seed Potatoes are easy to 
grow; good yielders, and sure keepers Plant 
July lst. Harvest when frost comes $1 75 per 
a of 2% MH. Chesbro, Care George Marsh 





Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large er small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 
— a Egger and productive, rold- 

port . For particulars, address 
Edwards, President. Sylvester. Ga. hid 





For Exchange in one of North Carolina’s best 
Towns, most attractive improved property. Grand 

portunity for wholesa'e or Retailer. In Ex- 
change, Four Hundred to One Thousand Acres 
fine farming lands, well watered and timbered 
near railway. Fruitland Farms, Raeford, N. C 





Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, 
Goats, cheap. Right hand 

See eee a 

Eggs, Silver Lace and White W: py Mag 


Eggs. 
Also recleaned 5 
a Peas, J. E. Coulter, Connellys 


}caught with a lot of eorn on our 
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that our 37,000,000 bushels was 
worth last year. While the Western 
States make their money out of corn, 
we must remember that it is not by 
selling that corn as such, but by first 
feeding it to live stock that these 
profits are made. Are we preparing 
to have the live stock to feed our in- 
creased corn crop to? In 1906, the 
latest figures available, we had 1,- 
335,347 head of live stock, including 
cattle, milk cows, horses, mules, and 
hogs in this State, to consume the 
corr raised upon a little less than two 
million acres. 





When We Raise Corn What Shall 
We Do With It? | 


State Commissioner Watson states 
that the yield of corm per acre has 
been increasing at the rate of some 
35 per cent per year. Have our live 
stock been increasing with equal ra- 
pidity? We need not refer te sta- 
tistics to be able to answer, No. It 
is a serious question as to whether 
there has been any aetual increase in ' 
the numbers. While it is true that} 
heretofore we have not raised enough 
corn to éeed the stock we have, yet 
at our present rate of increase this 
condition will soen cease to exist. To 
whom then will we sell? At present 
most of the corn sold by our Western 
brothers is sold to us. When we cease 
purchasing and become sellers of 
corn, then the price will drop, and 
unless we are careful, we will be 


hands with no market for it. We 
would then be in a worse fix than 
though we had an overproduction of 
cotton. We can hold the cotton with 
very little deterioration, but in spite 
of all we can do, the holding of any 
grain for a considerable length of 
time is risky. It would, therefore, 
be wise to begin giving our atten- 
tion more seriously to raising a 
market for this Mcreased corn sup- 





ply. 

Including the hogs, there were in 
1906, just six-tenths of an animal for 
each acre of corn. It is a well-es- 
tablished principle of good farming 
that there should be at least ene head 
of stock, including cattle, cows, 
horses and mules, for each acre of 
feed stuffs, and one hog for each of 
such animals. This in the West and 
North where for at least one-half the 
time every thing has to be stabled 
and fed. 

While our principal crop, cotton, 
might ordinarily make some differ- 
ence in this rule, yet our longer sea- 
sons of growth, enabling us to raise 
two or three crops in one year, more 
than offsets any difference that tna 
raising of cetton might make. Then, 
too, when we raise cotton, we raise 
for each bale at least 400 pounds of 
the most valuable feedstuff, cetton- 
seed meal, containing nearly as much 
protein as is to be found in an acre 
of corn yielding twenty bushels. If 
anything then, this proportion of live 
stock on our Southern farms should 
be increased. 


Live Stock That Will Pay Us. 


The importance of more and bet- 
ter live stock upon the farm is all 
the more impressed upon us when 
we remember that these live stock, 
instead of taking fertility therefrom, 
will actually add thereto. . We all ap- 
preciate the fact that more humus 
means better soils. We also know 
that, than through live stock, there 
is no more economical way of getting 
humus. The old adage of raising 
more live stock to get more manure 





to improve our land to raise more 
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The Gin that Does Perfect 
Work Under All Conditions 


If weather and labor conditions were always ideal, there are several systems 


on the market that could handle cotton and produce a fair sample. 


conditions are the exception. Most of 


But ideal 
the cotton that comes to the ginnery is 


exceedingly dirty and trashy and much of itis wet. The ordinary system cannot 


do anything with it. 


The Munger System thor- 
oughly cleans and dries the 
cotton before it delivers it to 
the feeders. The process of 
handling the cotton in the 
elevator, separator and dis- 
tributor, in addition to remov- 
ing all the trash and dirt, 
opens up and loosens the 
cotton, leaving it in the best 
possible condition for the 
gins to handle. 


In eases where the cottcn 
is particularly dirty and trashy 
the operation of separating, 
cleaning and drying can be 
repeated before delivery to 
the feeders. On this account 
the Munger System can 
handle cotton under any and 
all conditions and is the only 
outfit which can. 


This is only one of the many exc 


It requires the exceptional system—the Munger System. 





Munger 


System Outfit 


lusive features which put the Munger 


System in a class by itself. Every ginner should study these features carefully. 


hey mean money in his pocket. 


We have prepared and copyrighted a handsomely illustrated book on the 
Munger System which we will send to those interested. 


The Continental Gin Company, 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ata. 


Dallas, Texas. 


Memphis, Tenn, Charlotte, N. C 
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5 c HOW ABOUTVOUR | 
RS cotton SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them to the oil mills, and then buy 
meal and hulls for feed and fertilizer F 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR MEAL AND HULLS AT THE GIN. 






We build a line of plantation cotton seed mills and separators which can be run 





et |: 


of 
a 


nag 
_— 





feed to feed more live stock to make 
more manure, etc., is not far from 
true. Within certain limits, this cir- 
cle can go on almost indefinitely. The 
kind of live stock to get depends 
largely upon the individual taste of 
the man. The kind that it is easiest 
to get and that will probably pay bet- 
ter than any other is ‘‘His Hogship.”’ 

As Dr. Knapp so happily puts it, 
“The hog is the greatest fellow to run 
his snout under a mortgage, root it 
up, and bite off the tap root that you 
ever saw,’’ and he doesn’t get con- 
ceited over his ability or tired of do- 
in it, either. 

Then it is about time that, if we 
must work mules, we were at least 
raising them ourselves. One or two 
good mares to be used for light work 
and for driving, will return a hand- 
some profit in a mule colt apiece each 
year and I needn’t say what this colt 
would be worth. Those who bought 
mules this year have a pretty definite 
idea. 

Then there is the dairy that 
will be well worth attention. In1907 
there was but one milk cow to every 
eleven persons in this State. There 
has doubtless been some increasé in 
this respect, but I’m sure that those 
eleven people are not getting all the 
milk and butter they want. 





Begin feeding the foal oats, bran, 
and some bright, clean, legume hay 
when three or four weeks old. He 
will learn to eat early in life if given 
a chance, will make much better 
growth and when weaned from his 
mother’s milk will not be so serious- 
ly checked in his growth. 





any gin or mill and will grind cotton seed into meal and hulls 


# as Bin connection with 4 
en] at the gin. This way saves FREIGHT, saves HAULING, saves J 
re | [| OIL MILL PROFITS and gives you a feed three times as rich in § 
ep, © fatty matter as the oil mill meai. Write for catalogue and price list. 
et} 
= ——— 
t 


PERRYMAN MFG. CO., Birmingham, Ala. E 


80-SAW COTTON GIN 
with feeder and cordenser complete for sale cheap. 
Last season used it ginned about five hundred 
bales. 25 horse power return tubular boiler, also 
for sale. J. L. SHEEK, Mocksville, N. C. 











‘*Lampers.” 


I have a mare about seven 
years old which has the lamp- 
ers. Please inform me through 
your valuable paper how to cure 
it. S. I. N. 





Editorial Answer: Lampas, or 
“lampers,” as it is called, may be 
due to the irritation produced 
through the cutting of the teeth, or 
in older horses to indigestion, or a 
venerally disordered condition of 
the digestive tract. Sometimes the 
yums may possibly be irritated by 
teeding hard corn on the ear, but 
this is rarely a serious factor in the 
trouble. 

Usually no treatment is necessary 
or advisable, in so far as the swollen 
gums are concerned. If a young, or 
an old animal when the teeth are de- 
fective, ground feed or shelled corn 
should be given. In all cases the 
animal should have a balanced ra- 
tion of sufficient variety. In old 
horses a tonic consisting of one dram 
each of nux vomica, sulphate of 
iron and gentian may be given twice 
a day. 

We do not think it necessary to 
treat the gums, but if this is done, 
the burning so commonly practiced 
is to be condemned. Sometimes it 
may be justifiable to slightly cut the 
swollen gums so that they will bleed 
freely and then rub the parts with 
alum. 
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THE MARKETS. 

















RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C, June 2 i910. 





Good Middling cnoe 20 58 
Strict Middling -.---.---.----=---—--- 14 % 
Middling ..-------~-----——- ---------- 14 

Of Grades-—----....-—-----——---~..-.- 13 % 





CHARLESTON PROVISION 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S.O., June 2, 1910. 

Dp 8.C. R. Sides, packed---~-.__.. 16% 

D S. Beilles, packed- 16% 

D S. Butts a” 


AND 





putter—Creamery -----—--------~.__ 
Hams—Choice, as to size and 
OFAN ----------= - ~~~ - - eee --- 
Lard—Pure—Tierces --............ 
Meal. pearl $i. 
Meal, common 1.7 
Hay—Timothy-——-----———- _ ---.. -- 1.00 to 1.10 
Grain—Corn, white -—~..-.--~___. 
Corn, mixed ieow 
Oats—Clipped white ......-----.__. 
Mixed — 
Feed—Cracked corn. per bushel-_-__ 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds----_-__ 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds--_-.. 
Corn bran. per 100 pounds .. 
Middlings, per 100 pounds-. nt 
Hulls. per 100 pounds-—---._. 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 
Rebundled 
New ties 
Bagging—2 pounds--——--.____---... 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-—~~._§6. 
Patent 6. 
5. 
5. 


21% 
15% 
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RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co, Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


We have had a continued good 
season for the last 8 or 10 days and 
the bulk of the crop has been planted 
under very favorable auspices. The 
weather now is still showery and 
warm giving the plants a good chance 
to make a start. 
































Bright 

Wrappers Fillers 

Common 12 @ 14 5@ 9 
Medium. ............-—-—- | 12 @ 23 9@ll 
Good ti 25 @ 50 11 @ 15 
Cutters Smokers 

Common 9 @i2 5@6 

Medium ...... ..—_—=—......— 12 @13 6@9 
Good So 13 @30 9 @ 10 
Sun-oured Dark-fired 

Common .—----------—--—=— 5@ i 5@ 7 
Medium. ......2nee eee 7 @ | 7@ 9 
ee Eee 9 @ 14 9 @ il 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 





Norfolk, Va., June 2, 1910, 
PRON So cciccta cacao enue eee Oe “Gnas 
es ee 4 @4% 


SUEY PUIMNC ois oscces cencccccennwnss 
Machine picked ...............cesssse 
Spanish peanuts.................... 





te 


Cowpeas, per bushel--_----..........------ 


25 
Soy beans, per bushel------------........ 2.00 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New potatoes, No. 1, per bbl., 
white Fla., $3@3.50; red, $2.75 @ 
3.25; N. C., $2.25@2.50; culls, $1@ 
1.25; old stock, in bulk, per 180 Ibs., 
$1@1.25. Sweets, Jersey, 50c.@$1. 
Texas yellow onions, 75c.@$1.50; 
N. O., 70-Ib. bag $1@1.25. Cabbage, 
N. C., per crate, 75c.@$1.25; Fla., 
new, red, per bbl. crate, $1@1.50. 
Asparagus, $1@1.25 per doz. bunch- 
es. Beets, $3@4 per 100 bunches 
for S. C.; $3.50@4.50 for Va., and 
$2@3 for N. O. Cucumbers, $1.50 
@1.75; per basket for 8S. C. Egg- 
plants, $1.50@2.50 per box. Green 
corn, per crate, $1@2. Morseradish, 
$1@3 per 100 tbs. Kale, 25@50c. 
per bbl. Lettuce, per basket, 50c.@ 
$1. Lima beans, $3@4 per basket. 
Okra, $2.50@5 per carrier for Fla. 
Oysterplants, $2@3 per 100. Pep- 
pers, $2.25@3 per large box. Pars- 
ley, $1@2 per bbl. for N. C. curly; 
$1@2.50 for plain. Peas, large size, 
$1.50@2.25 per basket for Balti- 
more; N. C., per bushel basket, 75c. 
@$1.25. Romaine, 75c.@$1.25 per 
basket. Radishes, 75c.@$1.25 per 
100 bunches. Rhubarb, $1@1.50 
per 100 bunches. Scallions, 50 @75c. 
per 100 bunches. String beans, N. 
C., green, per 1-3 basket, $1.25@ 
1.50; Fla., green, per basket, 75c.@ 
$1. Spinach, 30@60c. per bbl. 
Squash, $1.25@1.75 per bbl., for 
white, and $2@2.50 for yellow. 
Turnips, white, $2@3 per 100 
bunches. Tomatoes, $1.50@1.75 for 
fancy per carrier. Watercress, $1.50 
@2 per 100 bunches. 

Butter, creamery specials, 29c.; 
extras, 28%c.; imitation creamery, 
24@25c.; factory, 23@23%ec. 

Eggs, Western, 22@28c., 
some possibly 24e. 

















Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











AN OPEN DOOR FOR THE BOY. 


It Will Pay Both Father and Son for 
the Latter to Become a Partner in 
the Management of the Farm. 


Boys are wide-awake chaps. They 
always have been, they always will 
be. And these boys are all the time 
looking for open doors through 
which they may enter life’s great 
wide field. Some see through their 
open door a chance to reach high 
positions. They take much comfort 
dreaming about this. Others think 
their open door will bring them 
honor of some kind or another. Still 
others would be satisfied if some- 
how an opportunity might be given 
them to become first-rate farmers. 

One father I know gave his boy 
this chance by offering him a few 
heng. 

“Take care of these hens,’ he 
Said, “and the eggs shall be partly 
yours. J] will keep a part of them 
to pay for the feed and other things 
we have to buy. You shall be my 
partner, putting your work against 
my money.’’ 

That was this boy’s open door. His 
heart leaped to take advantage of 
the honor his father had bestowed 
upon him in making him his partner. 
He began at once to do his part, and 
it was not long before he began to 
get returns. That is one good thing 
about poultry. One does not have 
to wait very long before he realizes 
something for his work. 


The years which slip away on the 
farm bring things to pass. The 
clock goes on ticking out on the 
farm just the same that it does in 
the great city factory. And time 
brought around the day when that 
boy owned a splendid farm in a 
good neighborhood, with everything 
human heart can wish right at his 
hand. 

And it all came from that chance 
to work with his father in the poul- 
try business. 


The beauty of this is that prob- 
ably that boy would not have stayed 
on the farm if his father had mot 
done what he did. There were a 
number of other brothers, not one 
of whom stayed on the farm. Some 
went into one kind of business, some 
another, and it is fair to suppose 
that this lad would have gone the 
same way. 

The hens saved him to be a good 
farmer. It was a paying venture. 

BH. L. VINCENT. 





Editorial Comment: This is ex- 
cellent advice Mr. Vincent gives to 
the fathers, but it holds just as 
much of value to the boys. If you 
want to go into partnership with 
your father and make the old farm 
pay better than it has ever done, 
make it grow bigger crops, make it 
a prettier place to live, have better 
stock on it—the thing for you to do 
is to buckle down to your tasks and 
show what you can do. If you keep 


with- 





in individual packages 


you buy them. 
package. 








for each soda cracker occasion. 
Whole when you open the 
Crisp as you eat them. 

A number of five cent packages of 
Uneeda Biscuit is a wiser purchase than a 
quantity of ordinary soda crackers in wooden 
box or paper bag. Never sold in bulk. 


The Right Way to 
Buy Soda Crackers 


—and the simplest way. Ask for 
them by name—and the goodness 
will take care of itself. 


Buy 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Then, no more broken, soggy, stale or 
exposed soda crackers. 


Uneeda Biscuit come 
that hold just enough 
Fresh when 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











your end of the work up in good 
shape, your father is going to know 
it; and then you will have no trou- 
ble ‘in persuading him to let you 
have a field, or a calf, or a sow, or 
a bunch of chickens for your own, 
or to handle on a partnership busi- 
ness. Then, having your ehance, you 
may be sure, if you ‘‘make good” on 
that deal he will be glad to go in 
with you on others. 

We believe it is a fine thing for 
a boy to go into partnership with his 
father—a fine thing for the father 
and a firme thing for the boy. Fa- 


Farming Is Profitable 
In The Southeast 


There is no better occupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming, and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should be carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 














bring Assured Success. 
We are in position to Aid 
You in the Selection of the 


Proper Location in Districts|4* 


which Present Splendid Ad- 
vantages and Opportunities. In 
writing tell us What You Want. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


eng ant Indeed Aout, Gaice 
Railway, and Mobile & Ohio R. R. 
Washington, ese. = © @ D.C. 





and Careful Cultivation will u 





ther’s sometimes don’t think of such 
things, however; suppose you sug- 
gest it to your father and see if 
he doesn’t fall in with the plan. 


MOREWEAD CITY and BEAUFORT, N.C. 
(Atlantic Hotel Opens June Ist.) 
VIRGINIA BEACH & CAPE HENRY, 
VIRGINIA. 

Extremely low round trip excur- 
sion tickets. Spend your vacation at 
America’s greatest seashore resorts. 

Only a few hours travel at mini- 
mum expense and a maximum of 
pleasure. Surf bathing, tennis, fish- 
ing, dancing, and sailing. Travel via 


Norfolk Southern Railroad 
For complete information, apply 
to any Norfolk Southern Railroad 
Ticket Agent, or address, 
H. O. HUDGINS, G. P. A., 
W. W. CROXTON, A. G. P. A., 
Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 
Via NORFOLK, VA. 
E. T. LAMB, President and General Manager, 
NORFOLK, VA. 
THE QUICKEST ROUTH TO 
Richmond, Petersburg & Washington 











(New) Fare to 

Schedule Richmond 
$5.85 
747am 6.75 
N. 755 am 6.45 
-C 730 am 5.50 
fe - 915em 4.85 
a - 906am 8.95 
N. 9 35 am 8.95 
Lv Washington, N. C....... 1040 am 8.95 

‘a 40 pm 








Via N. & W. Ry. Via C. & 0. 








Lv Norfolk, Va.... 430pm 740 pm 400 pm 
Ar Richmond, Va.._ 650 pm 10 55 pm 6 85 pm 
Via R. F. & P. R. R. 

Lv Richmond, Va.-...-.-.--------------- 8 20 pm 
Ar Washington. D.C --...--..--..------- 11 © pm 
Save time by the Norfolk and Southem 

Railway, North, Sou East or West. 
H. C. HUDGINS, G. P. A., Norfolk, Va. 
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How to Cure Gapes. 


Will you please give me a 
remedy for gapes in chickens 
and oblige. MRS. J. L. H. 


(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 


This common and destructive dis- 
ease is due to the presence in the 
windpipe of the gape worm, known 
to scientists as Syngamus trachealis. 
These worms obstruct the passage of 
air to and from the lungs and thus 
occasion the characteristic gasping 
movements of the suffering chicks. 
The common practice, recommended 
by our grandmothers, that of intro- 
ducing into the windpipe a looped 
horsehair, and by a twisting motion 
dislodging and removing the worms, 
does not seem to be practicable for 
very young chicks. The windpipe is 
so small and so easily injured that 
it is impossible to dislodge or re- 
move all of the worms by such 
means. 


Chicks generally recover without 
treatment when they are attacked 
after they are half-grown, and hence 
fowls that might from their size be 
treated successfully with a horse- 
hair do not require treatment of any 
sort. It is the very young chicks 
that suffer most, and the only reme- 
dial treatment in their case that 
seems to be successful is rubbing the 
neck from time to time with lard or 
vaseline, thoroughly mixed with a 
little turpentine,—3 parts of the 
lard or vaseline to 1 part of turpen- 
ine. 

It is claimed that chicks contract 
the disease when allowed to run on 
soil which has become infested with 
the gapeworm, or when fed earth- 
worms, and that keeping chicks on 
a plank floor for several weeks after 
they hatch will prevent the gapes. 
It is probable that the same result 
would be obtained by simply élevat- 
ing an earthen floor above the sur- 
rounding level, so that it would not 





F you have never used 
never realized the greatest possible wheat crop from 


your land. No known 
such enormous yields. 


You can buy various elements 
—you can mix them as you choose 
—but you can never make a fer- 
tilizer half so good as genuine old 
Peruvian Guano. 


To try to imitate Peruvian, 
would be like trying to make milk 
from chemicals. 


For this fertilizer consists of the 
manure of the fish eating birds 
that throng the coast of Peru, as 
well as the remains of the birds 
themselves. 


It is really digested fish—the 
richest of all fertilizers, and con- 
tains plant foods in forms which 
chemists have never been able 
to imitate. 


It holds first rank among plant 
foods. 


It is a complete fertilizer, con- 
taining Phosphate, Ammonia, Pot- 
ash and Lime—Supplying all of 
the elements deficient in most 
soils. 


The elements existin ideal forms, 
Some are quickly active, some 


Peruvian Guano, you have 


fertilizer is the producer of 


slower, some still more slow, 
which nourish the plant from 
Start to maturity. 


Sacks filled with Peruvian re- 
main intact for years, for this 
Guano is free from sulphuric acid 
and chlorine. 


Sour lands are sweetened by its 
use, and restored to productive- 
ness—organic matter is put into 
the soil, making humus, benefitt- 
i -g your crops for years to come. 


This concentrated plant food 
while costing more, is really the 
most economical to use, for you 
save on handling, hauling and 
freight. 


Secure an option on some 


Peruvian. 


If you want some of this—the 
only genuine Peruvian Guano in 
America—take action now. 


Write us for the name of our 
dealer in-your locality, and our 
Peruvian Handbook. 

We were unable to fill all of our 
orders this spring. 


Peruvian Guano Corporation 
CHARLESTON, 6. C. 
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retain moisture. The disease is con- 
tagious, and can be conveyed from 
one to another through the medium 
of food and drink. 

It is also claimed that hens may 
be infested with the gapeworms with- 
out showing any evidence of the 
fact, and may thus be the means of 
transmitting the disease to the 
chicks. If this be true, it becomes 
important to see that the brood hen 
is free from disease before the chicks 
are hatched. 





More Profitable Hens. 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. O. O. Harri- 
son tells in your paper of his profits 
from his flock of White Wyandottes. 
I kept a close account of my Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds from Janu- 
ary to December, and they netted 
me a clear profit of $3.87 a hen. This 
year there is every reason to believe 
I can do even better. 

MRS. FRANK WRIGHT. 

Portsmouth, Va. 





What to Pay for an Incubator. 

Do you think $10 is enough 
to pay for an incubator and 
brooder and be sure of getting 
something good?” 





( Answer by N. L. Hutchinson.) 

Yes, for a 50-egg machine, but if 
it is 100-egg it will be single wall, 
perhaps, and will not give satisfac- 
tion in winter or summer, unless the 
party has basement or cellar to place 
machine in so the sudden changes of 
the weather will not effect it so ma- 
terially. 





Big Poultry Sales. 


The Virginia farmers have since 
December 1, 1909, shipped nearly a 
million dollars worth of poultry and 
eggs to the Richmond market. A 
large percentage of this was re-ship- 
ped to Northern cities. Richmond is 
now a great distributing point for 
poultry. 

J. M. BELL. 





Virginia State Farmers’ Union Meets. 


The leading features of the meet- 
ing of the Virginia Division of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-oper- 
ative Union of America, just held in 
Richmond, was the laying of plans to 
dispose of the middleman in the 
handling of the farmers’ crops and 
live stock. 

A resolution was also adopted de- 
ploring the defeat of the agricultural 
lime-grinding bill by the State Sen- 
ate, and thanking Governor Mann for 
his position in this and other matters. 


It was further decided to send dele-| $10 00 


gates from Vtrginia to a conference 
of members of the Order from tobac- 
co-growing States, to be held at Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., on June 22nd. Ss. 
P. Spain, of Church Road, and State 
Secretary H. L. Petty, of Union Level, 
were chosen to attend this meeting. 
Methods of marketing tobacco will 
be considered at this meeting. 
The next annual meeting will be 
held in Richmond February, 1911. 
In addition to the officials of the 
National Union, there will be about 
120 delegates from the various coun- 
ties organized. The Union has about 
6,000 members in Virginia. 
J. M. BELL. 
FOR SALE 


1,350 acres on the Coosa river in Floyd Co.. Ga., 
16 miles below Rome. Splendidly improved, and 
in a high state of cultivation. Macadam road 
leading to the farm, also telephone lire. Price, 
$30,000, one-third cash, balance on easy terms. 





[Saturday, June 4, 1910. 
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Vhe roofing it lasts is ma 
genuine Trinidad Lake asphalt— 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
# Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
= SS — Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


amy Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

The Kant-leak Kleet makes seams abso. 
lutely water-tight without cement, Write for 
Genasco Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and Jar, 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 








Chicago 


-WANTED:.-- 


An experienced manager for a farm of six 
hundred acres, who has the executive ability 
to carry out successfully a scheme of plans, man- 
#ge labor, and knows how to bring poor land up 
toa high state of cultivation in an econc¢ mica] 
way, and to keep accurately all farm accounts, 
Must be of unquestionably gcod character, with 
good health, not under twenty-five, nor over forty. 
five. Noattention will be paid to letters from 
any party who does n-t send letters from reput- 
able peop’e recommending applicant as being cap- 
able of filling above position. 
666 W. Fifth Street, 
Winston Salem, N. C. 


NEGRO WANTED ! 

Wanted to know where the following described 
negro is who left Meck!enburg Co., Va., about the 
first of last February, and is believed to be in 
N.C. Name Ed Tucker; about 30 years old; ginger 
cake or brown color; abeut 5 ft. 6 ins. tall; heavy 
built; weighs about 175 lbs.; yellow eyes and has a 
downw: look, I will give a liberal reward for 
information by which I can have him arrested and 
delivered to Sheriff of Mecklenburg Co, Va. 

T. Y. ALLEN, - - 2 Skipwith, Va. 


Bargains in Farm Machinery 


We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- 
rows, Pumps, Cultivators, and some line En- 
gines, at a good price, and will offer them to the 
trade at reduced prices. Write us stating what 
goods you are in need of. 


PETTY REID COMPANY 








New York 


EQ gs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 
S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 


Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 25 for 11 
Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, PROpS, 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Glenview Orpingtons 
S.C. BUFF EXCLUSIVELY 


You are sure to get a good hatch. The strongest 
chicks when —, hatch. The best stock when 


grown. per 18. 
B. S. HORNE, Keswick, Va. 


GEER SELLS EGGS 


Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn and Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or, 
$2.50 for 80 Eggs. 

H. B.GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 


Eggs. Pigs and Potato Plants For Sale 

Buckeye Red Eggs, 13 for $1 50. Male Duroc Pigs, 
h. Nancy Hall and Norton Yam Potato 

Plants. $1.50 per thousand. 

G. L. ROBERTSON, - - 


McC UE’S “RINGLET” 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Again stamp their SUPERIORITY in hottest 
petition, Rich d, Jan. 13-19, 1910. Mak- 
ing almost clean sweep. Winning on all en- 
tries as follows, 1st Cock, 1st, 2nd, 4th and 5th 
Cockerel. SPECIAL FOR BEST DISPLAY. I have 
birds of the highest Show and Utility qualities. 
My “Ringlets” are unexcelled in size, vigor, 
beauty and great egg production. When writ- 
ing for prices state exactly for what purpose 
birds are wanted. Prices of eggs, Best Exhi- 
bition $4.00 per 15. Utility, $2.00 per 15; $3.50 
per 30; $5.00 per 50; $9.00 per 100. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
LESLIE Hi. McCUE, 
State Vice-Pres. Am. Plymouth Rock Club; 
For High Grade, Pure Bred. 


Box Eight, Greenwood, Va. 











Rowland. N. C. 

















8. C. Brown Leghorns—Eggs from choice matings, 
at $1.25 per 15. Buttercup Eggs at $2.00 per 15 
Circular free. ; 

D. S. THORNBURG, - - - Cherryville, N.C. 


Buff Wyandottes The greatest winter layers 


of them all. Stock_first 
class in every respect. To introduce them, Eggs, 
$1.25 per 15. Fine Cockerels for sale. 








Address DR. T. R. GARLINGTON, Reme, Ga. 


E. S. FLEMING, - Warren Plains, N.C. 








18 C. H. GULLAT, President American and Liverpool Grades Tauyht. Positions for alt who take a course, 
ceni 


150 MEN WANTED 


selves, buying on salary, or buying on commission. Positions on salary psy from $50.00 to $200.00 per month acc rding to ability and location. 
teach you how to Grade, Average, Buy, Ship, Sell arid Warehouse Cotton in thirty days or return your money paid for tuition, pay your Railroad Fair both ways and ‘ 
cpens June 14th, and closes September 15th. You can enter any time before August 15th, ard we will make connections for you if you want o go into the Cotton Busincss. 





; t cotton means prosperity for the farmer, but the man who handles the farmers’ cotton makes more money than the farmer, 
high or low price. We already have positions for 150 men between the ages of 15 end 55 years to work on salary for warehouses, ra 
We give youa writen guarantee before you leave hime 


includes ail Cotton Grading Books and other things needed in the sample room. Warehcuse Book-keeping Course FREE. 


EVERY MAN Who wants to get an insight into the vast opportunities offered, or get an idea of Cotton Grading and the handling of cotto: 


write us at once. We will be glad to send this information, eth it B f thi " 
sr why Fey Gh tty od, 15-4 ‘Union Cita Ga. together with our Book on COTTON GRADING FREE to every reader of this paper. 








Reference, Chas. S. Barrett, Union Cit 





whether cotton b:ings @ 
buying and selling for them- 


Hotel Bill while in Union City. School 
TUITION only $25.00. ‘This 


m from the farmers’ hands to the spinners’, rhou'd 


Nat. Pres. Farmers Union. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 








FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES. 








THE TRUCKER’S BUSY TIME. 


Some Things to Do in the Truck 
Patch and Home Garden. 





There is always the temptation 
with the truck farmer to plant a 
crop of corn after shipping early 
peas or potatoes. But there is no 
cultivator who needs the humus- 
making effect of peas and clover 
more than the trucker. With his 
high-priced products he can afford 
to use the peas directly for the mak- 
ing of humus, and where commercial 
fertilizers only are used heavily, it 
ig essential that he get this material 
into his soil to take the place of the 
organic matter he would get from 
using stable manure. The constant 
dependence on heavy applications of 
fertilizers will get the soil into a 
hard, baking condition and acid, so 
that some crops that formerly throve 
will fail. It is a short-sighted policy 
to take a grain crop off the land sim- 
ply because you have used a heavy 
dose of fertilizer on the early crop 
and want to get all out of it you can. 
You can get more out of it in the 
peas for the development of future 
production than in any other way. 

When the early green peas are off 
turn the vines under and you can 
grow a late crop of melons and sow 
crimson clover among these for a 
winter cover and to turn under in 
the next spring. One of the finest 
fields of crimson clover I ever saw 
was sown among watermelons. 

But after the early potatoes sow 
peas as a matter of course, and main- 
tain the humus in your soil so im- 
portant to crop production. 

In the home garden sow snap 
beans in succession as fast as the 
ones sown last are well up. Keep 
up a succession of corn in same way. 
I now have in my garden three 
plantings of corn. The first was 
planted late in March’of the Norfolk 
Early, the second of Tait’s Extra 
Early. Both these are early dent 
corns. The third planting was the 
sugar corn, Country Gentleman, and 
the fourth, now just germinating, is 
Stowell’s Evergreen. I shall plant 
this sort only now at intervals till 
July to keep up a regular supply of 
roasting ears from June till frost. 

Okra can still be planted, but mine 
is well up and growing. Succession 
cabbage plants are just set, and yes- 
terday, May 20th, I turned out large 
eggplants from 3-inch pots, and 
mulched them thickly around with 
horse manure that has been piled 
and turned often to rot. 

In the truck farm, it is an excel- 
lent plan after the snap beans are 
off to turn under the vines and sow 
peas thinly so that the crabgrass 
will grow and you can make a fine 
crop of hay and can then sow crim- 
son clover on the land for a winter 
cover to turn under for sweet pota- 
toes next spring. 

The sweet potato plants should 
now be out and growing, and the 
latter part of the month you can take 
cuttings from the vines and set them 
and from these can make a late crop 
that will keep better in winter than 
the crop from spring plants. 

If you are growing sweet potatoes 
for the Northern markets, you 
should grow the Big Stem Jersey, 
for they want a dry potato to steam 
or boil, and few Northern people 
have learned the better quality of 
our Southern yams. 

W. F. MASSEY. 
At a Small Cost. 
Whether a amail home orchard or on a som. 
ee scale. our free catalogue will assist 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTIOELLO, Fila. 


Mulch the Newly Planted Trees. 


Messrs. Editors: Now is the criti- 
cai time with newly planted nut, 
fruit or shade trees. The hot sun 
and drying winds are liable to set the 
bark before the roots can be estab- 
lished and the sap begins to circu- 
late freely. The pecan and other 
nut-bearing trees have few or no lat- 
eral roots to them but one long, deep 
tap root. To be safe, these should 
be watered often until well started. 
Mulch heavily all around each tree 
two or three feet each way in all 
directions. The mulch will hold 
moisture and keep the ground cool 
and mellow and save the trees. It is 
not worth while to buy and set out 
trees and then allow them to die for 
the want of a little care, when a little 
attention will save nearly every one. 

The pecan, walnut, chestnut, and 
all trees having one large, central 
tap root are difficult to transplant 
successfully, and when done, need 
good care the first season to make 
them live and thrive. A stunted, 
starved, half-dead tree is of small 
value. ‘Better the space where it 
stands vacant if it does not thrive. 
Once well started into strong and 
thrifty growth, they can be left more 
to nature. Still cultivation and fer- 
tilization will pay until you are too 
old to care for them. 

For fruits and nuts in plenty, 
mulch, manure, dig. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 





Late Potatoes. 


For a late crop of potatoes on land 
now in crimson clover, the clover 
should be turned under when dead, 
and the furrows for’ the potatoes 
made deep. If you are growing a 
second crop from the first crop seed, 
you should put them when dug in a 
windrow and cover thickly with pine 
straw after cutting them in halves. 
Plant as they show signs of sprout- 
ing. Or you can get seed potatoes that 
have been kept in cold storage and 
plant them in late June or early July. 
The early crop seed will rarely be 
ready to sprout before August. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





A New Potato Disease. 


Dr. F. L. Stevens writes us that a 
new potato disease has been reported 
from both Cabarrus and Robeson 
Counties. Dr. Stevens visited the in- 
fected fields in Robeson County, and 
found a disease closely resembling 
“black-leg.”’ 

“The affected plants when well ad- 
vanced in disease could be recognized 
at a distance by their lack of green 
color, varying anywhere from the 
slightest paling, to a distinct yellow- 
ing. Those plants that are but 
slightly discolored, rapidly advance 
to a stage of yellowing, then die. As 
the disease advances the leaves as 
they wither roll inward. A few of 
the lower leaves may die before the 
top becomes entirely yellowed. 

“If the diseased stalk be pulled, it 
is found that nearly or quite all of 
the underground portion of the stem, 
and occasionally a half-inch or so 
above ground, is much blackened. . In 
older cases it is coal black, shriveled 
and hard. In younger cases the color 





Wanted Peas, Soja Beans, Seed Oats, and Cane 
Seed, grown on contrast. Farmers will 
p'ease communicate with us. BS 


E. W. JON 
NURSERY CO., Woodlawn, Va. 


Late Seed Potatoes For Sale, ‘‘New Dixie’’ 

Good keepers and Croppers. Practically bug and 
blight proof. I made 970 bushels on 5 1-2 acres 
planted July 14and 15 last year. Price Tic per 
bushel, f.0. b Claremont. Va., if ordered on or 
before June 15. J. M. HUGHES, Claremont, Va. 





is nearer to brown, and the stem is 
somewhat translucent. In its general 
effect this disease bears a striking re- 
semblance to the tobacco wilt. 

“Whatever the disease in hand 
may be, it certainly bears close re- 
lation to black-leg and shows every 
indication of being seed borne. It is 
well, therefore, for all potato grow- 
ers to adopt the preventive measures 
suggested by Prof. Morse, which are 
as follows: 

“First, select seed from fields upon 
which the disease has not appeared. 
Second, discard for seed purposes all 
tubers which have wounds, cracks or 
decayed areas. Third, disinfect all 
seed tubers with corrosive sublimate 
or formaldehyde before cutting.’ 

Send specimens of this or other 
potato diseases, or of any diseased 
cabbage plants, to Dr. F. L. Stevens, 
West Raleigh, N. C. The Experiment 
Station is making a special study of 
diseases of the cabbage plant. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 





IX.—Dealing With the Bee Moth. 


A correspondent at Marshville, N. 
C., wants to know how to keep bee 
moths out of the hive. The best way 
is to keep the colony of bees strong 
in the hive. Then they will take 
care to exclude all intruders. It is 
claimed for the Italian bees that they 
are more zealous in excluding the 
moth than are the common black 
bees. 

There is much error in the popu- 
lar idea of the bee moth. It does 
not attack or destroy a colony of 
bees—as many people suppose. It 
only takes possession as the bees die 
out from loss of queen or other rea- 
son. As long as you have a vigor- 
ous queen you will have a vigorous 
colony of bees and as long as your 
colony is vigorous the bee moth can 
not thrive. 

Of course, bees may weaken down 
from lack of food or some other 
cause and then also we may expect 
the moth to take possession. The 
absence of bees from a comb means 
danger from moths. So long as the 
bees cover their combs they will pro- 
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tect them. When they can not do 
this the moths take possession. At 
any time during warm weather it is 
unsafe to store combs where the 
moths can gain access to them. They 
even reach them in the hive when 
not carefully protected by a full 
guard of bees. Then, when such 
combs are brought into the honey 
house they will soon be full of 
worms, no matter how carefully 
guarded, unless they are fumigated 
and the embryos killed. 

If you have a colony of bees to die, 
the combs should not be left a prey 
to moths and robbers, as they are 
certain to become if exposed. They 
should be given to a new swarm or 
other bees that can care for them. 
In default of this, such hives must 
be brought into the honey-house and 
stacked securely so moths can not 
enter. Then, to dispose of all em- 
bryos, a little of bisulphide of car- 
bon should be set inside the top 
hive and the cover closed tightly. 
From this a heavy gas permeates 
every part of the inclosure and de- 
stroys all living things—eggs or lar- 
vae. It is only necessary to avoid 
breathing this gas and to keep fire 
away from it, for it is very explosive. 
T. C. KARNS. 












A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 


Leth oe keg making 1,500 gals. Spray; delivered at 
an: . R. station in the United States for $12.50. 
Prompt shipments. Write te-day for fuliinformation. 


B. G. PRATT CO.,Mezefasturine 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















SELL FRUIT TREES. 


Summer work for farmers, teachers, and college 
students. Big profits. Termsliberal No trouble 
to sell. Write today. 

SMITH BROS., :: .Dept.26, :: Concord, Ga. 


CAN 








WHERE TO SHIP. 





your 


Fruit and Vegetables 











PHILADELPHIA. 





MAKE BIG MIONEY 





Fanoy Frulte and Vegetables, 


Front & Vine Sta., and Second & Dook Sts. 


Our FREE BOOK tells how. 
Write for prices on our 
Gold Medal Canning Outfits 


Family to factory sizes, 


yw $5.00 and up. Best that 
%| experience and skilled 

















labor can produce, 






















Commission Merchants, 
Seuthera and Nerthere Prodece. Cousigumeats Solicited. 


WARHIEGTON. 5 Our Cans @ Most compicte ma 
canner M. MERRICK, Paci | cans; labela and supe 
089 B St., N. W ; ¥ i 
i. 7 % di- 
Frult and Produoe. : Cleanest Made e Socenkuen baw 
Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty.| 7 and _ “Ne yo — 
J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, p Have No Equal @@j Robinson Con Co. 
927 B St., Northwest, Baltimore, Md. 





j PRICES LOW 








today. 


Cans, Labels and other valuable information to every grower in the land. 


of information about Home and 


Big Illustrated Paper Frer. Full 
4 OME C A N \ ERS RE ecg ow :s tes <r > 
buy and how to sell. 
your Canners, 
nothing. Send 


Where to x? 
Costs y¢ 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY. Chattanooga, Tenn. Dept.[ 14 | 





CANNING A Brand New Process 











RESULT OF SIXTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





NO MORE 
saves all the » and 


The sealing is simplicity itself. A child can do i 
a MAKES EVERY CAN A CERTAINTY. 


If you own a of any or if you don’t own a Canner, you want to know 
about this NEW PROCESS. Just drop us a card and get full particulars by return mail, 


SOLDERING 
it. Costs no more than the old way, 











THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Western Address: TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX. 














CANS « 








FRUITS, VEGETABLES aoa SYRUP 


BEST Goops 
LOWEST PRICES 


SOLDER anv SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md 


ALSO LABELS, 
~ NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. - 
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SAVES YOU “2 


GALLOWAY 50 t0 s300 Wl 


AVE from $50 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from 


[Saturday, June 4, 1910 








BOTH GROWERS AND BUYERS ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 


The Benthall Peanut Picker 


Peanut growers and buyers alike declare the Ben- 
thall Peanut Picker the only absolutely satisfactory 


# real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No such offer 
epee ory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
material in enormous quantities). 
Go” 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
ft out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
on 30 days’ free 
be the judge. Sell your poorest horse and buy @ 4°. 
Write today tor my beautiful new S0-page Engine Book ‘a fous 
uable informa‘ bd k d 
picker made. 
gasoline engine on the farm Write me— 


as i make on the class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine | 
history. Here is the secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 
All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and une small profit (and I buy my 
Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
can get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doing something that never was 
can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash, iF, 4 
An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send A TY te 
OZ ge 
users, trial, to test against any engine made of e \) < EE 
similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let hi e° ry Get Galloway’s 
S-H.=P. Only $119.50 
FREE °tithe BOOK 
ENGINE 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of val ton. 
showing how I make them and how you can make mose monsy with ¢ 
@ 
Wm. Galloway, Pres,, tim. Gallawas SS 
675 Galloway Statian, Here, Sowe 


_ Growers do the work of forty men with one machine, and more than double 
their Profits. It_ picks Spanish or Virginia varieties with equal satisfaction. It 
picks while the vines are in a condition for saving, thus giving a crop as good as 


alfalfa. Buyers declare Benthall picked nuts cleaner and much more desirable than 
hand picked nuts. 





Vines are fed to picker like grain to thresher. Nuts come out whole and 
clean. The stemming and cleaning capacity has been increased, and the weak parts 
in the 1909 models corrected. 13 ft. model run by horse or applied power ; 16 ft, 
model applied power only. 


_ All horsepower machines will have 1908 shoe or shaker, and we will build 
machines if desired with 1910 general construction and 1908 shoe or shaker. 


: Standard Peanut Co. buyers say: “It is a standing rule with our buyers to 
give preference to machine picked peanuts, as in our opinion they are far superior,” 
W. F. Jones, grower, writes: ‘“Threshed 173 sacks of Virginia nuts in one day. 
Can thresh 100 to 125 sacks Spanish.” E. J. Railey: “I threshed 1609 bags with 
repair bill of only 75 cents.” 


Big money picking for your neighbors. 
tures and full information. ’ : 


COTTON GINNING MACHINERY, Engines and Boilers 


constitute “THE GOOD MAKE THAT MAKES GOOD!” 


t;, The guarantee of our FACTORY and NAME backe up that quality which 

ut has “MADE” our name. Durability, constructive perfection and 
\ advanced invention are characteristicof our output. Write imme- 

z \s. “diately for full information before considering any other make, 


LIDDELL COMPANY, Charlotte, North Caroline 





Write for free booklet giving pic- 
It will mean much in profits for you. iit 


BENTHALL MACHINE CO., Suffolk, Va. 


— 
=, 
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RIGHT NOW! 
"is the time to investigate the 


LUMMUS 
AIR BLAST GIN SYSTEM 


Superior in every respect to the brush 








LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


Tested for over 25 years. Made in many styles, 
Horse Power, Belt Power and Self-feed_ Attach- 





ments. Simple and Durable with Greatest 
Capacity. They make a Profitable Investment. 
We can suit you. Write for Catalog and prices. 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 














A MONEY SAVER FOR FARMERS 


THE HANDY TOBACCO TRUCK 


Especially useful on the farm and around 
the home—they have the right name. 


4,000 of these Trucks 


for sale in the next 60 days at low prices. 
For sale by jobbers and dealers or order direct 
from us. 


A.G.COX MFG. COMP’Y, 


WINTERVILLE, N. C. 





Save $15 to $25 


when buying your Buggy, by dealing 
with us DIRECT. Eliminate the re- 
tailer’s profit. We send Buggies on 30 
days’ trial, anywhere in the South. . If 
not pleased, return it at our expense 
and get your money back. 

Mlustrated Buggy and Harness Catalog Mailed Free. 

It gives prices and tells all about our big line of 
Buggies and Harness. Rose Buggies gre the 
strongest that can be made. Very stylish. Every 
one is absolutely built toorder. Priced $45.00 and 
upwards. Our 8 years’ legal euarantee protects 
you. Ask for Catalog No.8 Write us—today. 

RANDOLPH ROSE COMPANY 


Chattanooga Tennessee 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Expertly built of cast- 
iron and steel combined, 
cannot spring or twist. 
It is a smooth running 
machine, built for hard 
service and with its three 
drop supporters so con- 
structed as to insure per- 
fect cutting An ideal 
Saw at a moderate price 


Write for catalogue. 


Gibbes Machinery Co. 


Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery’”’ 
—All Kinds.,—A1 Value. 
Box 1260, Columbia, S. C. 
$3 400 sold in 83 months. For 10 years 
we've madethem. Shipped on 6 days’ 


trial direct from factory. Write for booklet. 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO.. Atlanta, Ga, 








MES JJQ-IND BUIMS 


nAl PRESS esl iar proses Made, 


thousands in use. Over 





5] gin. Paves and way to profitable gin- 
ning, with a minimum amount of labor and risk. Just send us your name 
and address and we’ll tell you all about it --it costs nothing to learn. - 


‘x F. H. LUMMUS SONS CO., Columbus. Ga. 











‘ and terms to the right party. 


OODRUFF. 
| A =\ HAY ? 


a 





embodying every modern improvement known to mechanics. 

Like all Woodruff Machinery, it is in a class by itself for superior durability, convenience, 
economy and speed of operation. We make them mounted and unmounted, give the best prices 
Write us immediately for catalog, prices, etc. 


WOODRUFF MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. 

















Continuous Travel. THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 
Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
ting one that is honestly built and will bele 
smoothly, quickly and economically without break- 
ing down or getting out of order. ‘e make this 
kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, Royal 
Junior, Heyal Economy and New Chicamauge. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMEN1 & MFG. cO., 
ment Y. ttanooga, Tenn. 


est, Cheapest. 








7150 Styles in Big Free Cataleg. 


15,000 


mer’s expenses, jobbers’ c»mnissi w 
ded to the price of GOLDEN EAGLE VEHICLES. 
and save our customers $20.00 to $40.00. We also sell Harness at cost as an advertisement. 


People Have Put Their 


On This Buggy O. K. 


Buy your Buggy and Harness direct from our factory and get it at first cost. No drum- 
holesalers’ profits and dealers’ enormous profits are ad 
We manufacture and sell direct to users, 





Get our Catalog now for 


Mail coupon to day for 1910 catalog. Spring Buying. 


Golden Eagle Bugoy Co., Station 6, 159, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
{Gentlemen : 


Please mail me postpaid, your new 5-color 106 page Catalog. 


Name 





Post Office... 











